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CHARLES    A.    DANA    IN    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 


By  Ida  M  TarbiiLL. 


AT  the  close  of  i860  the  army  of  the 
United  States  was  composed  of  16,- 
000  men.  Its  wages  that  year  were  some- 
thing under  $5,000,000,  and  its  care  cost 
about  $6,500,000.  Two  years  later  this 
army  numbered  over  800,000  men,  its  pay 
roll  was  $113,000,000,  and  its  supplies  cost 
$176,000,000.  This  terrible  expansion  was 
not  the  result  of  a  growth,  but  of  a  fiat 
— and  it  had  all  the  evils  of  a  thing  pro- 
duced by  fiat. 

The  word  of  the  President  had  called 
this  mass  into  existence.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  War  Department  to  make  an  effec- 
tive army  of  it;  to  feed,  clothe,  equip, 
and  shelter  it;  to  transport  it  east  or  west 
as  it  was  needed;  to  nurse  its  sick,  punish 
its  criminals,  bury  its  dead.  This  work 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
a  great  number  of  officers;  but  where  were 
they  to  be  found  ?  A  regular  army  of  less 
than  20,000  men  produces  few  officers. 
The  War  Department  saw  that  to  beat 
this  raw  material  into  form  it  must  take 
men  as  untrained  as  the  mass  itself.  Offi- 
cers must  be  made,  as  the  army  was  to  be 
made,  in  the  actual  work  of  waging  war. 

It  was  a  dangerous  undertaking.  Inef- 
ficient and  dishonest  men  could  push  their 
way  into  places  of  trust,  and  there  was  no 
way  of  keeping  them  back;  for  where  all 
men  were  untried,  the  usefulness  of  a  par- 
ticular man  could  only  be  known  by  prov-.; 
ing  him.  The  result,  was  that  the  War 
Department  was  forced  to  invent  methods 
for  verifying  its  own  work;  it  had  to  set  a 
watch  on  its  own  appointments.  One  of 
the  chief  assistants  whom  it  called  to  this 
service  of  critic  and  investigator  was  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Dana. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Mr.  Dana 
was  the  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
'  Tribune."  He  had  been  associated  with 
Horace  Greeley  on  that  journal  for  fifteen 
years,  and  had,  with  James  S.  Pike,  held 
it  to  an  aggressive  anti-slavery  policy 
even  when,  as  often  happened,  the  cour- 
age of  its  editor-in-chief  failed.  After  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr. 
Greeley  differed  so  radically  in  their  ideas 
of  the  war  policy  of  the  "Tribune"  that 
in  April,  1862,  Mr.  Dana  left  the  paper. 
The  Secretary  of    War   at    that   date  was 


Edwin  M.  Stanton.  He  had  been  but  a 
little  over  three  months  in  position,  but 
his  aggressive  loyalty  had  been  tried  to 
the  last  degree  by  the  inertia,  failures,  and 
frauds  which  were  inevitable  in  an  army 
created  in  the  way  in  which  the  Federal 
army  of  1862  had  been.  Mr.  Stanton's 
appeals  for  help  to  men  who  he  believed 
were  as  disinterested  as  himself  were  pa- 
thetic in  their  vehemence.  When  he  heard 
that  Mr.  Dana  was  free  from  the  "  Trib- 
une," he  at  once  begged  him  to  hold  him- 
self at  the  service  of  the  War  Department. 

An  immediate  task  Mr.  Stanton  did  not 
offer;  the  nature  of  the  service  he  left  to 
circumstances.  He  simply  assured  Mr. 
Dana  that  he  would  be  needed,  and  in  1862 
the  knowledge  that  the  government  needed 
one  for  any  service  whatever  was  enough 
for  an  honest  man.  Mr.  Dana  promised 
to  hold  himself  at  Mr.  Stanton's  call,  and 
the  relation  thus  begun  lasted  until  July, 
1865.  The  position  never  became  one  of 
routine.  From  first  to  last  it  was  special 
service  made  necessary  by  unexpected- 
conditions,  and  it  was  always  full  of  sur- 
prises and  adventure.  Indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  man  connected  with  the  War 
Department  had  a  more  varied  and  unique 
experience  in  the  Civil  War  than  Mr.  Dana. 

His  first  commission  of  particular  inter- 
est came  in  the  spring  of  1863.  Next  to 
the  capture  of  Richmond,  the  opening  of 
the  Mississippi  was  considered  the  most 
imperative  duty  of  the  war.  Grant  was 
at  it,  'but  was  he  the  man  to  do  the  work  ? 
He  did  fight,  that  -the  War  Department 
knew;  but  hisrcritics  said  that  he  fought 
'badly,  that  he  could  not  be  trusted.  Was 
this  true? ""'Ft-  was  imperative  that  the 
Department  risk  nothing  by  trusting  an 
unsafe  man,  and  it  was  equally  imperative 
that  it  should  not  lose  a  strong  man  byj: 
heeding  criticisms  which  were  inspired  by 
envy  or  prejudice.  There  were  other 
generals  in  Grant's  army  concerning  whom 
Lincoln  and  Stanton  were  uncertain;  Mc- 
Clernand,  Sherman,  McPherson,  all  were 
men  whose  full  value  was  yet  unknown. 
The  Department  was  in  doubt  not  only 
about  its  generals  on  the  Mississippi;  it 
could  not  keep  .itself  promptly  and  fully 
informed  about   the  operations  going   on 
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there.  As  Lincoln  said  later,  "  Grant  was 
a  '  copious '  worker  and  fighter,  but  he 
was  a  very  meager  writer  or  telegrapher;  " 
and  from  him  only  the  rarest  details  went 
to  Washington.  In  March  the  President 
was  in  such  despair  over  his  inability  to 
find  out  what  the  great  army  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  doing  that  he  was  driven  to 
telegraph  himself  to  the  officer  at  Mem- 
phis: "  What  news  have  you  ?  What  from 
Vicksburg  ?  What  from  Yazoo  Pass  ? 
What  from  Lake  Providence  ?  What  gen- 
erally ?  " 

Finally  it  occurred  to  the  tormented 
government  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
send  some  one  down  there  simply  to  look 
on  and  write  daily  letters.  Mr.  Dana  was 
sent  for.  "We  want  some  one,"  Mr. 
Stanton  told  him,  "  who  will  see  every- 
thing and  report  it  without  malice  or  pre- 
judice. Your  value  to  us  will  depend  on 
your  energy  in  getting  about,  your  keen- 
ness in  observing,  and  your  clearness  and 
impartiality  in  reporting.  We  will  give 
you  a  commission  which  will  admit  you 
everywhere,  and  will  endow  you  with  the 
authority  of  the  War  Department.  We 
will  relieve  you  of  all  responsibility  of 
decision  or  advice.  Will  you  go?"  Of 
course  he  went.  Ostensibly  he  was  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  the  paymaster's 
department;  really  he  was  to  be,  as  Lin- 
coln said,  "the  eyes  of  the  government 
at  the  front." 

Arriving  at  Milliken's  Bend  just  as 
Grant  was  announcing  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign by  which  Vicksburg  was  finally  cap- 
tured, Mr.  Dana  saw  from  that  time  on 
every  detail  of  the  operations.  Most  of 
them  he  saw  at  Grant's  side,  sharing 
every  danger  and  hardship  of  that  general. 
He  watched  each  officer's  way  of  doing 
things;  studied  him  in  camp,  on  the 
march,  on  the  battle-field,  in  the  siege; 
studied  his  relations  to  other  men,  and  lis- 
tened to  criticism  of  him  by  his  fellows. 
Almost  every  day  he  sent  telegrams  to 
Washington,  telling  just  what  he  had  seen 
done  and  heard  said.  He  never  glossed 
errors  nor  stinted  enthusiasm,  but  wrote 
frankly  as  he  would  have  talked.  His 
despatches  told  exactly  the  things  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton  wanted  to  know 
— the  kind  of  things  that  they  themselves 
would  have  noted  had  they  been  on  the 
field.  '  The  President  and  the  Secretary 
soon  began  to  feel  that  they  were  in  daily 
communication  with  the  army.  The  opera- 
tions seemed  to  pass  under  their  eyes. 
When  Vicksburg  finally  capitulated,  they 
knew  what  each  officer  had    been    doing 


almost  daily  for  three  and  a  half  months. 
They  were  no  longer  uncertain  about  him. 
He  had  demonstrated  his  value.  At  last 
they  had  found  a  way  of  learning  what 
was  really  going  on  at  the  front.  Mr. 
Stanton  was  not  slow  to  show  his  apprecia- 
tion. "  Your  telegrams  are  a  great  obliga- 
tion," he  wrote,  "and  are  looked  for 
with  deep  interest.  I  cannot  thank  you  as 
much  as  I  feel  for  the  service  you  are  now 
rendering." 

From  Vicksburg  to  the  end  of, the  war 
Mr.  Dana  remained  the  confidential  re- 
porter of  the  government.  Whenever 
matters  at  the  front  became  complicated 
and  obscure,  whenever  a  general  was  being 
tested,  whenever  there  was  a  sudden 
change  in  the  situation,  involving  new 
problems,  Mr.  Lincoln's  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's first  thought  was,  "Send  Dana." 
When  Rosecrans  in  September,  1863, 
started  after  the  enemy,  Dana  went  along. 
When  Burnside  was  shut  up  in  Knoxville 
in  the  fall  of  1863  and  Grant  could  not 
decide  from  Burnside's  complaints  just 
how  critical  his  situation  was,  it  was  Dana 
who,  at  two  different  times,  crossed  East 
Tennessee  to  see  just  what  was  going  on 
at  Knoxville.  When  Grant  began  his 
Peninsular  campaign  and  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Stanton  got  no  full  and  satisfactory 
reports  of  what  he  was  doing,  Dana  joined 
the  army,  and  from  Spottsylvania  to  Pe- 
tersburg he  rode  at  Grant's  side,  report- 
ing daily  to  the  waiting  government  what 
he  saw.  When  Early  made  his  raid  on 
Washington,  it  was  Dana  whom  Grant 
sent  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
capital  to  inspect  the  defenses.  When 
Richmond  fell,  it  was  Dana  who  kept  Mr. 
Stanton  informed  of  all  the  inside  transac- 
tions. When  Jefferson  Davis  was  trans- 
ferred to  Fortress  Monroe,  it  was  Dana 
again  whose  eyes  were  on  prisoner  and 
officers  and  who  informed  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  all  the  details  of  that  dramatic 
incident. 

The  influence  of  the  descriptions  and 
characterizations  which  Mr.  Dana  sent  to 
Mr.  Stanton  from  the  front  is  apparent, 
now  that  the  records  of  the  war  are  open. 
It  is  clear  that  in  many  cases  the  policy  of 
the  government  towards  men  was  decided 
by  these  communications.  They  were  so 
clear,  full,  and  unbiased,  that  the  conclu- 
sions from  the  facts  they  gave  were  irresist- 
ible. The  few  suggestions  Mr.  Dana  made 
were  weighty  because  he  had  led  up  to 
them  naturally  by  his  day-to-day  reports. 
The  necessity  of  a  certain  policy  was  appar- 
ent before  the  suggestion  of  it  came.    It  is 
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not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  Mr.  Dana's 
reports  which  first  convinced  the  govern- 
ment that  two  of  its  greatest  generals  were 
Sherman  and  Grant,  which  proved  that 
McClernand  should  be  dropped,  and  which 
showed  that  Grant  and  Thomas  should 
take  hold  of  the  army  which  Rosecrans 
had  demoralized. 

To  know  men,  to  see  everything  that 
went  on,  and  to  describe  all  fully,  was,  then, 
Mr.  Dana's  chief  business.  In  the  course 
of  it  l^e  was  an  observer  of  several  of  the 
great  spectacular  episodes  of  the  war. 
He  watched  the  gunboats  running  the  bat- 
teries of  Vicksburg;  saw  Pemberton 
standing  out  on  the  fortification  of  that 
city,  while  his  army  stacked  their  arms  in 
sign  of  surrender;  was  driven  from  the 
field  of  Chickamauga  in  the  terrible  panic 
of  September  20,  1863;  beside  Grant, 
watched  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge; 
was  at  Cold  Harbor  and  Petersburg.  The 
descriptions  of  these  events,  written  at  the 
time,  are  surpassingly  brilliant,  and  they 
are  perfectly  clear.  One  feels  the  roar 
and  clash  of  the  battle  in  them,  and  one 
understands  what  it  is  all  about. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  great 
number  of  officers  was  naturally  forced  on 
Mr.  Dana  by  his  position.  Probably  no 
man  in  the  War  Department  at  that  time 
studied  so  many  different  generals  face  to 
face  as  he  did,  and  certainly  nobody  else 
wrote  so  fully  and  frankly  his  opinions  of 
the  men  he  studied.  Not  only  did  Mr. 
Dana  know  the  officers  of  the  army;  in  the 
dull  times  between  campaigns,  he  re- 
mained in  Washington  as  an  assistant  to 
Secretary  Stanton.  There  he  saw  much  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  and  of  the 
members  of  Congress.  His  work  there 
was  scarcely  less  in  interest  than  that  at 
the  front,  and  much  of  it  was  as  truly  war- 
fare, though  of  a  bloodless  kind.  It  was 
incessant  skirmishing  with  contractors  who 
were  watching  for  opportunities  to  cheat 
the  government,  with  deserters  and  block- 
ade-runners, with  Confederate  agents  in 
Canada,  and  spies  from  within  the  enemy's 
lines.  Often  the  skirmishing  developed 
into  pitched  battles. 

His  reminiscences -of  this  unique  war 
experience  Mr.  Dana  has  never  published 
save   now   and  then   a  fragment,  and  it  is 


with  great  satisfaction  that  the  editors  of 
McClure's  Magazine  announce  that  in 
the  November  number  they  will  begin  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  articles  by  him 
on  his  life  as  the  private  war  reporter  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton. 

In  preparing  these  reminiscences  Mr. 
Dana  has  not  trusted  to  his  memory  alone. 
The  great  mass  of  documents  he  pre- 
pared for  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Stanton  has  been  freely  used;  so  have  his 
voluminous  correspondence  with  military 
governors  and  provost-marshals,  carried 
on  at  the  period  when  he  was  in  Washing- 
ton, the  reports  of  special  investigations 
he  made  for  the  War  Department  (reports 
never  published,  though  influential  in  de- 
termining large  questions  of  policy),  and 
private  correspondence  with  friends,  in- 
cluding private  letters  from  Mr.  Stanton, 
General  Sherman,  and  others.  In  fact,  he 
has  opened  a  great  private  storehouse  of 
historical  matter  and  condensed  it  in  these 
reminiscences.  In  the  work  he  has  had 
free  access  to  the  great  collection  of  Stan- 
ton papers  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon. 
George  B.  Gorham,  and  to  the  files  of  the 
War  Department,  Mr.  Gorham  having 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Dana  all  of  the  Stan- 
ton papers  that  could  be  of  use  to  him  in 
this  connection,  and  the  War  Department 
having  extended  innumerable  courtesies 
and  aided  the  work  in  every  possible  way. 
To  insure  perfect  accuracy  in  the  details  of 
military  movements,  the  manuscript  has 
been  read  by  Mr.  Leslie  J.  Perry,  the  well- 
known  expert  of  the  War  Records  Com- 
mission. 

A  narrative  of  a  man's  own  experiences 
in  such  scenes  and  relations  as  those  in 
which  Mr.  Dana  figured  through  the  war 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  interest  even  if  he 
were  rather  a  commonplace  man.  When 
coming  from  one  of  the  keenest  observers 
and  most  trenchant  writers  of  our  times, 
a  man  who  from  the  first  was  the  confidant 
of  the  government  and  had  access  to  every 
secret  source  of  information,  both  the  his- 
toric and  literary  value  of  the  story  is  ap- 
parent. Since  the  appearance  of  General 
Grant's  "Personal  Memoirs"  no  such 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Civil 
War  has  been  made  as  these  reminiscences 
of  Mr.  Dana. 
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REMINISCENCES    OF    MEN    AND    EVENTS    OF    THE 

CIVIL    WAR. 

By  Charles  A.  Dana, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  from  1863  to  1865. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  PORTRAITS  FROM  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT  COLLECTION  OF 

CIVIL   WAR    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

I. 

FROM  THE  "TRIBUNE"  TO  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


HAD  been  associated  with  Hor-  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  say- 
ace  Greeley  on  the  New  York  ing  he  would  like  to  employ  me  in  the  War 
"Tribune"  for  about  fifteen  Department.  I  had  already  met  Mr.  Lin- 
years  when,  one  morning  early  coin,  and  had  carried  on  a  brief  corres- 
in  April,  1862,  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  pondence  with  Mr.  Stanton.  My  meeting 
advertising  manager  of  the  pa-  with  Mr.  Lincoln  was  shortly  after  his  in- 
per,  came  to  me  saying  that  auguration.  He  had  appointed  Mr.  Sew- 
Mr.  Greeley  would  be  glad  to  have  me  ard  to  be  his  Secretary  of  State,  and 
resign.  I  asked  one  of  my  associates  to  some  of  the  Republican  leaders  of  New 
find  from  Mr.  Greeley  if  it  was  really  York  who  had  been  instrumental  in  pre- 
his  wish.  In  a  few  hours  he  came  to  me  venting  Mr.  Seward's  nomination  to  the 
saying  that  I  had  better  go.  I  stayed  Presidency  and  in  securing  that  of  Mr. 
the  day  out,  in  order  to  make  up  the  paper  Lincoln,  had  begun  to  fear  that  they  would 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  find  a  be  left  out  in  the  cold  in  the  distribution  of 
successor,  but  I  never  went  into  the  office  the  offices.  General  James  S.  Wadsworth, 
after  that.  I  think  I  owned  a  fifth  of  the  George  Opdyke,  Lucius  Robinson,  T.  B. 
paper — twenty  shares — at  that  time;  this  Carroll,  and  Henry  B.  Stanton  were 
stock  my  colleagues  bought.  among  the  number  of  these  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Greeley  never  gave  a  reason  for  Their  apprehensions  were  somewhat  miti- 
dismissing  me,  nor  did  1  ever  ask  for  one.  gated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chase,  to  whom 
I  know,  though,  that  the  real  explanation  we  were  all  friendly,  was  Secretary  of  the 
was  that  while  he  was  for  peace  I  was  for  Treasury.  But,  notwithstanding,  they 
war,  and  that  as  long  as  I  staid  on  the  were  afraid  that  the  superior  tact  and  per- 
'  Tribune"  there  was  a  spirit  there  which  tinacity  of  Mr.  Seward  and  of  Mr.  Thur- 
was  not  his  spirit — that  he  did  not  like.  low  Weed,  Seward's  close  friend  and  the 
My  retirement  from  the  "  Tribune  "  was  political  manager  of  the  Republican  party, 
talked  of  in  the  newspapers  for  a  day  or  would  get  the  upper  hand,  and  that  the 
two,*  and  brought   me  a  letter  from  the  power  of  the  Federal  administration  would 


*AN   EDITORIAL  CHANGE. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  understood,  and  we  believe  it  is 
true,  that  Charles  A.  Dana,  Esq.,  who  has  been  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  managing  editor  of  the  "  Tribune,"  has  with- 
drawn from  that  position,  and  dissolved  his  connection  with 
that  journal. 

The  reasons  of  this  step  are  not  known  to  us,  nor  are  they 
proper  subjects  of  public  comment. 

We  presume,  however,  that  Mr.  Dana  intends  to  with- 
draw from  journalism  altogether  and  devote  himself  to  the 
more  congenial  pursuits  of  literature.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  accomplished  gentlemen  connected  with  the  news- 
paper press.  The  ranks  of  the  profession  are  not  sufficiently 
crowded  with  such  members  to  render  his  departure  from  it 
a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  "  Albion  "  makes  the  following  just  and  merited  no- 
tice of  this  incident : 

"The  daily  press  of  this  city  has  sustained— for  a  time  at 


least — a  serious  loss  in  the  discontinuance  of  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Dana's  editorial  connection  with  the  '  Tribune.'  Differing 
as  we  almost  invariably  have  done  with  the  policy  and  the 
tenets  of  that  paper,  and  having  been  drawn  at  intervals 
into  controversy  with  it,  we  should  nevertheless  omit  both  a 
pleasure  and  a  duty  if  we  failed  to  put  on  record  our  grate- 
ful sense  of  many  professional  courtesies  experienced  at 
Mr.  Dana's  hands. 

"  Remembering  also  that  during  the  palmy  days  of  the 
New  York  Press  Club,  no  member  of  that  association  was 
more  personally  popular  than  this  our  genial  and  scholarly 
friend,  we  do  but  unite,  we  are  sure,  with  all  our  brethren 
in  hoping  that  he  will  not  long  absent  himself  from  the 
ranks.  Should  he,  however,  hold  aloof  from  a  difficult  and 
thankless  office,  his  taste  and  abilities  are  certain  to  bring 
him  most  honorably  before  the  public  in  some  other 
department  of  letters.  Such  as  he  cannot  hide  their  light 
under    a    bushel." — "The    Times,"    New    York,    April    6, 
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army.  There  is  an  extended  series  of 
views  of  gunboats  and  transports,  and  a 
very  valuable  one  showing  the  operation, 
construction,  and  repair  of  military  rail- 
ways as  conducted  by  the  Railway  Divi- 
sion of  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 
These  photographs  exhibit  experimental 
bridges,  the  manner  of  straightening  bent 
rails,  of  various  expedients  for  crossing 
streams,  of  barges  carrying  freight  cars, 
with  appliances  for  loading  and  unloading, 
from  which  originated  the  great  transfer 
railway  ferryboats,  which  are  still  peculiar 
to  America  only.  The  Adjutant-General's 
photographs  consist  of  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred portraits  of  distinguished  officers 
who  served  in  the  war.  Very  few  of  these 
photographs  have  ever  been  reproduced, 
the  collection  not  being  accessible  until 
now.  Among  views  obtained  from  private 
sources  the  most  important  collection  is 
that  belonging  to  Captain  W.  C.  Marge- 
dant,  about  fifty  views  of  Chattanooga  and 
its  surroundings  in  1863-64. 

Far  the  greater  number,  and  those  pos- 
sessing the  greatest  popular  interest,  are 
contained  in  the  views  and  negatives  known 
as  the  Brady  war  photographs.  The 
Brady  collection  covers  the  operations 
of  the  war  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Georgia,  Maryland,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia.  It  also  comprises  photographs 
of  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  and 
their  cabinets,  senators  and  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  judges, 
man)'  distinguished  citizens,  and  a  large 
number  of  military  and  naval  officers. 
Secretary  of  War  William  W.  Belknap  pur- 
chased for  the  War  Department  in  Jul)', 
1874,  a  large  number  of  photographic  neg- 
atives of  war  views  and  portraits  of  prom- 
inent men.  The  government  secured  a 
perfect  title  to  the  entire  collection  in 
April,  1875,  at  an  aggregate  expense  of 
nearly  $28,000. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  subsequent  to 
the  passing  of  these  negatives  into  the 
possession  of  the  United  States,  the  story 
of  the  Brady  war  photographs  is  practi- 
cally one  of  neglect  or  misfortune.  In- 
trusted to  the  care  of  subordinate  officials, 
who  were  either  indifferent  to  or  ignorant 
of  the  value  and  interest  of  the  collec- 
tion, it  suffered  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
from  the  lack  of  proper  care  in  handling. 
Passing  from  one  official  to  another,  it 
was  nearly  ten  years  before  any  attempt 
was  made  to  make  a  list  of  the  six  thou- 
sand negatives.  Meanwhile,  for  various 
official  and   historical   purposes,    free  and 


unguarded  access  was  allowed  to  the  neg- 
atives, which  naturally  suffered  from  inex- 
perienced and  careless  handling.  Many 
negatives  were  broken,  some  defaced  by 
handling,  some  destroyed  by  neglect  and 
exposure,  while  others  were  lost. 

When  in  1894  Secretary  Lamont  ordered 
that  the  civil  war  photographs  be  grouped 
and  catalogued,  the  labor  of  identification, 
cleaning,  repairing,  and  putting  beyond  the 
possibility  of  further  damage  of  this  Brady 
collection  seemed  at  first  a  hopeless  task; 
but  fortunately,  after  a  period  of  three 
years,  this  has  been  in  a  measure  done,  ex- 
cept three  hundred  unidentified  negatives. 
The  perfected  work  is  now,  through  a  pub- 
lished catalogue  of  the  War  Department,  in 
such  shape  as  to  be  available  to  historical 
students,  and  the  original  negatives  of  the 
various  collections,  in  dust-proof  envel- 
opes, have  been  so  arranged,  classified, 
and  stored  that  any  one  of  them  is  imme- 
diately accessible. 

Future  generations,  in  dwelling  on  the 
civil  war,  must  necessarily  revert  to  these 
war  photographs  for  information  and  im- 
pressions; and,  as  man  is  always  of  greater 
interest  than  his  environment,  the  por- 
traits of  the  prominent  actors  in  this  stu- 
pendous war  must  be  ever  of  the  greatest 
value.  The  wealth  of  the  collection  in 
this  direction  may  be  appreciated  by  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  Federal  and  Con- 
federate commanders,  now  dead,  whose 
deeds  and  services  have  won  renown. 

Among  these  are  Anderson,  Bartlett, 
Beauregard,  Birney,  Boggs,  Buell,  Bu- 
ford,  Burnside,  Casey,  Corcoran,  Combs, 
Custer,  Dahlgren,  Davis,  Dix,  Dupont, 
Emory,  Farragut,  Foote,  Foster,  Fre- 
mont, Garfield,  Grant,  Gregg,  Griffin, 
Hancock,  Hazen,  Heintzelmann,  Hooker, 
Hunt,  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  Johnston, 
Kearney,  Lee,  Logan,  McClellan,  Mc- 
Pherson,  Meade,  Morris,  Ord,  Paulding, 
the  Porters,  Rodgers,  Rowan,  Schenck, 
Scott,  Sedgwick,  Sheridan,  Sherman, 
Slocum,  Terry,  Thomas,  and  Warren. 

In  short,  there  are  but  few  Federal  offi- 
cers of  rank  and  distinction  whose  linea- 
ments are  not  preserved  in  this  collection, 
which  in  another  generation  will  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  inestimable  treasures  of 
the  American  nation.  The  genius  of  the 
artist  may  well  be  looked  to  for  the  deline- 
ation of  the  heroic  figures  of  the  Ameri- 
can civil  war.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that, 
however  beautiful  may  be  these  works  of 
art,  they  can  never  touch  the  heart  or 
awaken  the  imagination  as  do  certain  pho- 
tographs of  this  collection, 
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be  put  into  the  control  of  the  rival  fac- 
tion; accordingly,  several  of  them  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Washington,  and  I  was 
asked  to  go  with  them. 

I  believe  the  appointment  for  our  inter- 
view with  the  President  was  made  through 
Mr.  Chase;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  all  went  up 
to  the  White  House  together,  except  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Stanton,  who  stayed  away  be- 
cause he  was  himself  an  applicant  for 
office. 


Mr.  Lincoln  received  tis  in  the  large 
room  upstairs  in  the  east  wing  of  the  White 
House,  where  he  had  his  working  office, 
and  stood  up  while  General  Wadsworth, 
who  was  our  principal  spokesman,  and  Mr. 
Opdyke  stated  what  was  desired.  After 
the  interview  was  begun,  a  big  Indianian, 
who  was  a  messenger  in  attendance  in  the 
White  House,  came  into  the  room  and  said 
to  the  President, 

"  She  wants  you." 
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"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  without 
stirring. 

Soon  afterward  the  messenger  returned 
again,  exclaiming, 
""I  say  she  wants  you!  " 

The   President   was   evidently  annoyed, 
but,  instead  of  going  out  after  the  messen-  . 
o-er,  he  remarked  to  us: 

"One  side  shall  not  gobble  up  every- 
thing. Make  out  a  list  of  places  and  men 
you  want,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  apply 
'the  rule  of  give  and  take." 

General  Wadsworth  answered: 

"  Our  party  will  not  be  able  to  remain 
in  Washington,  but  we  will  leave  such  a 
list  with  Mr.  Carroll,  and  whatever  he 
agrees  to  will  be  agreeable  to  us." 

Mr.  Lincoln  continued:  "Let  Mr.  Car- 
roll come  in  to-morrow,  and  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done." 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  interview, 
and  what  most  impressed  me  was  the  evi- 
dent fairness  of  the  President.  We  all 
felt  that  he  meant  to  do  what  was  right 
and  square  in  the  matter.  While  he  was 
not  the  man  to  promote  factious  quarrels 
and  difficulties  within  his  party,  he  did  not 
intend  to  leave  in  the  lurch  the  special 
friends  through  whose  exertions  his  nomi- 
nation and  election  had  finally  been  brought 
about.  At  the  same  time  he  understood 
perfectly  that  we  of  New  York  and  our 
associates  in  the  Republican  body  had  not 
gone  to  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  nomi- 
nating him,  or  of  nominating  any  one  in 
particular,  but  only  to  beat  Mr.  Seward, 
and  thereupon  to  do  the  best.-that  could  be 
done  regarding  the  selection  of  the  can- 
didate. 

FIRST    ACQUAINTANCE    WITH    STANTON. 


My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Stanton  had 
come  about  through  an  editorial  which  I 
had  written  for  the  "Tribune"*  on  his 
entrance  to  the  War  Department,  and 
which  I  had  sent  to  him  with  a  letter  call- 
ing his  attention  to  certain  facts^with 
which,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  War  Depart- 
ment ought  to  deal.  In  reply  I  received 
the  following  letter: 

Washington,  January  24,  '62. 

Mv  dear  Sir  .-—Yours  of  the  22d"  only  reached  me 
this  evening.  The  facts  you  mention  were  new  to 
me  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  they  are 
true.     But  that   matter  will,    I   think,   be   corrected 

verv  speedily.  .  ,, 

You  cannot  tell  how  much  obligation  I  feel  myselt 

under  for  your  kindness.     Every  man  who  wishes 

*  "The  New  Head  of  the  War  Department,"  New  York 
"  Tribune,"  January  21,  1862.  Mr.  Stanton  became  Secretary 
of  War  the  middle  of  January,  1862. 


the  country  to  pass  through  this  trying  hour  should 
stand  on  watch,  and  aid  me.  Bad  passions,  and  little 
passions,  and  mean  passions  gather  around  and  hem 
in  the  great  movements  that  should  deliver  this  nation. 
Two  days  ago  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter— a  three 
pager_expressing  my  thanks  for  your  admirable 
article  of  the  21st,  stating  my  position  and  purposes; 
and  in  that  letter  I  mentioned  some  of  the  circum- 
stances'of  my  unexpected  appointment.  But  inter- 
rupted before  it  was  completed,  I  will  not  inflict,  or 
afflict,  you  with  it. 

I  know  the  task  that  is  before  us— I  say  us  be- 
cause the.  "  Tribune"  has  its  mission  as  plainly  as  I 
have  mine,  and  they  tend  to  the  same  end.  But  I 
am  not  in  the  smallest  degree  dismayed  or  disheart- 
ened. By  God's  blessing,  we  shall  prevail.  I  feel  a 
deep,  earnest  feeling  growing  up  around  me.  We 
have  no  jokes  or  trivialities  ;  but  all  with  whom  I 
act  show  that  they  are  now  in  dead  earnest. 
I  know  you  will  rejoice  to  know  this. 
As  soon  as  I  can  get  the  machinery  of  the  office 
working,  the  rats  cleared  out,  and  the  rat-holes 
stopped,  we  shall  move.  This  army  has  got  to  fight 
or  run  away  ;  and  while  men  are  striving  nobly  in 
the  West,  the  champagne  and  oysters  on  the  Potomac 
must  be  stopped.  But  patience  for  a  short  while 
only  is  all  I  ask,  if  you  and  others  like  you  will  rally 
around  me..  Yours  truly, 

Edwin  M.  Stanton. 
C.  A.  Dana,  Esq. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  wrote  Mr.  Stan- 
ton a  second  letter,  in  which  I  asked  him 
to  give  General  Fremont  a  chance.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Fremont  had 
been  made  a  major-general  in  the  regular 
army  and  the  command  of  the  Western  de- 
partment had  been  given  him.  His  cam- 
paign in  Missouri  in  the  summer  of  1861 
gave  great  dissatisfaction,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1-861,  he  was  relieved,  after  an  inves- 
tigation by  the  Secretary  of  WTar.  Sir  ;e 
that  time  he  had  been  without  a  command. 
I  believed,  as  did  many  others,  that  politi- 
cal intrigue  was  keeping  Fremont  back, 
and  I  was  anxious  that  he  should  have  fair 
play,  in  order  that  the  great  mass  of  people 
who  had  supported  him  for  the  Presidency 
in  1856,  and  who  still  were  his  warm  friends, 
might  not  be  dissatisfied.  To  my  letter 
Mr.  Stanton  replied: 

Washington,  February  1,  '62. 
Dear  Sir  .-—If  General  Fremont  has  any  fight  in 
him  he  shall  (so  far  as  I  am  concerned)  have  a  chance 
to  show  it,  and  I  have  told  him  so.  The  times  re- 
quire the  help  of  every  man  according  to  his  gifts  ; 
and  having  neither  partialities  nor  grudges  to  indulge, 
it  will  be  my  aim  to  practice  on^the  maxim  "the 
tools  to  him  that  can  handle  them."* 

There  will  be  serious  trouble  between  Hunter  and 
Lane  What  Lane's  expedition  has  in  view,  how  it 
came'to  be  set  on  foot,  and  what  is  expected  to  be 
accomplished  by  it,  I  do.  not  know  and  have  tried  in 
vain  to  find  out.  It  seems  to  be  a  haphazard  affair 
that  no  one  will  admit  himself  to  be  responsible  for. 
But  believing  that  Lane  has  pluck  and  is  an  earnest 

*  A  few  weeks  later,  viz.,  March  nth,  General  Fremont  was 
assisnelto  the  command  of  the  "  Mountain  Department, 
composed  of  parts  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
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Secretary  of  War  from  January,  1862,  to  May,  18 


man,  he  shall  have  fair  play.    If  you  know  anything 
about  him  or  his  expedition  pray  tell  it  to  me. 

To  bring  the  War  Department  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  times,  and  work  an  army  of  five  hundred 
thousand  with  machinery  adapted  to  a  peace  estab- 
lishment of  twelve  thousand,  is  no  easy  task.  This 
was  Mr.  Cameron's  great  trouble,  and  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  complaints  against  him.  All  I  ask  is 
reasonable  time  and  patience.  The  pressure  of 
members  of  Congress  for  clerk  and  army  appoint- 
ments, notwithstanding  the  most  stringent  rules,  and 
the  persistent  strain  against  all  measures  essential  to 
obtain  time  for  thought,  combination,  and  confer- 
ence, is  discouraging  in  the  extreme — it  often  tempts 
me  to  quit  the  helm  in  despair.  The  only  consolation 
is  the  confidence  and  support  of  good  and  patriotic 
men — to  their  aid  I  look  for  strength. 

Yours  truly,  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

C.  A.   Dana,  Esq.  ,  "  Tribune  "  Office. 


Very  soon  after  Mr.  Stanton  went  into 
office  military  affairs  were  energized,  and 
a  forward  movement  of  the  armies  was 
apparent.  It  was  followed  by  several  vic- 
tories, notably  those  of  Fort  Henry  and 
Fort  Donelson.  On  different  occasions 
the  "Tribune"  credited  to  the  head  of 
the  War  Department  this  new  spirit  which 
seemed  to  inspire  officers  and  men.  Mr. 
Stanton,  fearful  of  the  effect  of  this 
praise,  sent  to  the  paper  the  following  de- 
spatch: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  "  Tribune." 

Sir  : — I  cannot  suffer  undue  merit  to  be  ascribed 

to  my  official  action.      The  glory  of  our  recent  vie- 
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tories  belongs  to  the  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  that 
fought  the  battles.     No  share  of  it  belongs  to  me. 

Much  has  recently  been  said  of  military  combina- 
tions and  organizing  victory.  I  hear  such  phrases 
with  apprehension.  They  commenced  in  inficlel 
France  with  the  Italian  campaign,  and  resulted  in 
Waterloo.  Who  can  organize  victory?  Who  can 
combine  the  elements  of  success  on  the  battlefield  ? 
We  owe  our  recent  victories  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
that  moved  our  soldiers  to  rush  into  battle  and  filled 
the  hearts  of  our  enemies  with  dismay.  The  inspira- 
tion that  conquered  in  battle  was  in  the  hearts  of  the 
soldiers  and  from  on  high  ;  and  wherever  there  is 
the  same  inspiration  there  will  be  the  same  results. 
Patriotic  spirit,  with  resolute  courage  in  officers  and 
men,  is  a  military  combination  that  never  failed. 

We  may  well  rejoice  at  the  recent  victories,  for 
they  teach  us  that  battles  are  to  be  won  now  and  by 
us  in  the  same  and  only  manner  that  they  were  ever 
won  by  any  people,  or  in  any  age,  since  the  days  of 
Toshua,  by  boldly  pursuing  and  striking  the  foe. 
What,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  I  conceive 
to  be  the  true  organization  of  victory  and  military 
combination  to  end  this  war,  was  declared  in  a  few 
words  by  General  Grant's  message  to  General  Buck- 
ner — "  I  propose  to  move  immediately  on  your  works." 
Yours  truly, 

Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

On  receiving  this  I  at  once  wired  to  our 
representative  in  Washington"  to  know  if 
Mr.  Stanton  meant  to  "repudiate"  the 
"Tribune."  I  received  my  answer  from 
Mr.  Stanton  himself. 

Washington,  February  19,  '62. 
Dear  Sir  : — It  occurred  to  me  that  your  kind  no- 
tice of  myself  might  be  perverted  into  a  disparage- 
ment of  the  Western  officers  and  soldiers  to  whom  the 
merit  of  the  recent  victories  justly  belongs,  and  that 
it  might  create  an  antagonism  between  them  and  the 
head  of  the  War  Department.  To  avoid  that  mis- 
construction was  the  object  of  my  despatch — leaving 
the  matter  to  be  determined  as  to  publication  to  the 
better  judgment  of  the  "  Tribune,"  my  own  mind 
not  being  clear  on  the  point  of  its  expediency.  Mr. 
Hill  *  called  to  see  me  this  evening,  and  from  the 
tenor  of  your  despatch  it  seemed  to  me  that  your 
judgment  did  not  approve  the  publication  or  you 
would  not  speak  of  me  as  "repudiating"  anything 
the  "  Tribune"  says.  On  reflection  I  am  convinced 
the  communication  should  not  be  published,  as  it 
might  imply  an  antagonism  between  myself  and  the 
"Tribune."  On  this,  as  on  any  future  occasion,  I 
defer  to  your  judgment.  We  have  one  heart  and 
mind  in  this  great  cause,  and  upon  many  essential 
points  you  have  a  wider  range  of  observation  and 
clearer  sight  than  myself  ;  I  am  therefore  willing  to 
be  guided  by  your  wisdom. 

Yours  truly, 

Edwin  M.  Stanton. 
C.  A.   Dana,  Esq. 

On  receiving  this  letter  we  of  course 
published  his  telegram  at  once.f 

When  Mr.  Stanton  went  into  the  War 
Department  there  was  great  dissatisfac- 
tion   in    the   "Tribune"    office  with   Mc- 

*  Adams  S.  Hill,  now  professor  of  English  literature  in 
Harvard  University.  Then  he  was  a  correspondent  of  the 
"Tribune"  in  Washington. 

t  New  York  "Tribune,"  February  20,  1862.  editorial  page. 


Clellan.  He  had  been  placed  in  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  preced- 
ing August,  and  since  November  1st  had 
been  in  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
United  States;  but  while  he  had  proved 
himself  an  excellent  drill-master,  he  had, 
at  the  same  time,  proved  that  he  was  no 
general  at  all.  His  friends  were  loyal, 
however,  and  whatever  success  our  armies 
met  with  was  attributed  to  his  generalship. 

When  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  was 
announced  McClellan's  friends  claimed 
that  he  had  directed  it  by  telegraph  from 
his  headquarters  on  the  Potomac.  Now, 
the  terminus  of  the  telegraph  toward  Fort 
Donelson  was  many  miles  off  from  the 
battlefield.  Besides,  the  absurdity  of  a 
general  directing  the  movements  of  a 
battle  a  thousand  miles  off,  even  if  he  had 
fifty  telegraph  wires,  leading  to  every  part 
of  the  field,  was  apparent.  Nevertheless, 
McClellan's  supporters  kept  up  their  claim. 
On  February  20th,  the  Associated  Press 
agent  at  Washington,  in  reporting  a  meet- 
ing of  a  railroad  convention  at  which  Mr. 
Stanton  had  spoken,  said: 

"  Secretary  Stanton,  in  the  course  of  his 
address,  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the 
young  and  gallant  friend  at  his  side,  Ma- 
jor-General  McClellan,  in  whom  he  had 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  the  results  of 
whose  military  schemes,  gigantic  and  well- 
matured,  were  now  exhibited  to  a  rejoicing 
country.  The  secretary,  with  upraised 
hands,  implored  Almighty  God  to  aid 
them  and  himself,  and  all  occupying  posi- 
tions under  the  government,  in  crushing 
out  this  unholy  rebellion." 

I  did  not  believe  Stanton  had  done  any 
such  thing,  so  I  sent  the  paragraph  to 
him.      The  secretary  replied: 

[Private.] 

Washington,  February  23,  '62. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  paragraph  to  which  you  called 
my  attention  was  a  ridiculous  and  impudently  im- 
pertinent effort  to  puff  the  general  by  a  false  publica- 
tion of  words  I  never  uttered.  Sam  Barlow,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  meeting,  was  its  author,  as  I 
have  been  informed.  It  is  too  small  a  matter  for  me 
to  contradict,  but  I  told  Mr.  Kimlen,  the  other  secre- 
tary, that  I  thought  the  gentlemen  who  invited  me 
to  be  present  at  their  meeting  owed  it  to  themselves 
to  see  that  one  of  their  own  officers  should  not  mis- 
represent what  I  said.  It  was  for  them,  and  due  to 
their  own  honor,  to  see  that  an  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment might  communicate  with  them  in  safety.  And 
if  it  was  not  done,  I  should  take  care  to  afford  no 
other  opportunity  for  such  practices. 

The  fact  is  that  the  agents  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  a  gang  around  the  Federal  Capitol  ap- 
pear to  be  01  ganized  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying 
their  idol. 

And  if  such  men  as  those  who  composed  the  rail- 
road convention  in   this  city  do  not  rebuke  such  a 
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practice  as  that  perpetrated  in  this  instance,  they  can-  War  Department,  Washington  City,  D.  C, 

not  be  conferred  with  in  future.  June  16,    1862. 

You  will,  of  course,  see   the   propriety  of  my  not  Sir  : — By   direction   of  the  President,   a  commis- 

noticing  the  matter,  and  thereby  giving  it  importance  sion    has    been    appointed,    consisting    of     Messrs. 

beyond   the  contempt  it   inspires.      I    think  you  are  George   S.    Boutwell,  Stephen   T.  Logan,   and  your- 

well  enough  acquainted  with  me  to  judge  in   future  self,  to  examine  and  report  upon  all  unsettled  claims 

the  value  of  any  such  statement.  against  the  War  Department,  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  that 

I    notice   the   "Herald"   telegraphic   reporter  an-  may  have  originated  prior  to  the   first  day  of  April, 

nounces  that  I  had  a  second  attack  of  illness  on  Fri-  1862. 

day  and  could  not  attend  the  department.      I  was  in  Messrs.  Boutwell  and  Logan  have  been  requested 

the   department,   or  in  cabinet,   from  9  a.m.  until  9  to  meet  with  you  at  Cairo  on  the   eighteenth  day  of 


at  night,  and  never 
enjoyed  more  per- 
fect health  than  on 
that  day  and  at 
present. 

For  wur  kind  so- 
licitude accept  my 
thanks.  I  shall  not 
needlessly  impair 
my  means  of  use- 
fulness. 

Yours  truly, 

Edwin  M. 

Stanton. 

C.  A.  Dana,  Esq. 

P.S. — Was  it  not 
a  funny  sight  to 
see  a  certain  mili- 
tary hero  in  the  tel- 
egraph office  at 
Washington  last 
Sunday  organizing 
victory,  and  by  sub- 
lime military  com- 
binations capturing 
Fort  Donelson  six 
Lours  after  Grant 
and  Smith  had  tak- 
en it  sword  in  hand 
and  had  victorious 
possession  !  I  t 
would  be  a  picture 
worthy  of 

"  Punch." 


FIRST  CONNEC- 
TION W I T  H 
THE  WAR  DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Thus  when 
the  newspapers 
announced    my 


THURLOW    WEED. 

When  Mr.  Dana  entered  the  War  Department  Mr.  Weed  was  in  Europe,  trying  to 
prevail  on  foreign  governments  to  refrain  from  recognizing  the  Confederacy. 


June  instant,  in  or- 
der that  the  com- 
mission may  be  or- 
ganized on  that  day 
and  enter  immedi- 
ately upon  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties. 

You  will  be  al- 
lowed a  compensa- 
tion of  eight  dollars 
per  day  and  mile- 
age. 

Mr.  Thomas 
Means,  who  has 
been  appointed  so- 
licitor for  the  gov- 
ernment, has  been 
directed  to  meet 
you  at  Cairo  on  the 
1 8th  instant,  and 
will  act  under  the 
direction  of  the 
commission  in 
the  investigation  of 
such  claims  as  may 
be  presented. 

Edwin  M. 
Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War. 

Hon.  Charles  A. 

Dana    of     New 
York, 

Cairo,  Illinois. 

On  reaching 
Cairo  on  the 
appointed  day, 
I  found  my  as- 
sociates, Judge 
Logan  of 
Springfield,  Il- 
linois, one  of 
Mr.      Lincoln's 


unexpected     retirement    from     the    "  Tri-  friends,   and   Mr.    Boutwell    of  Massachu- 

bune, "   I  was   not   unknown  to  either  the  setts — afterward   governor   of   that   State, 

President  or  the  Secretary  of  War.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  senator 

To  Mr.  Stanton's  letter  asking  me  to  go  — both    present.       We    organized    on    the 

into  the  service  of  the  War  Department,  I  18th,  as  directed.    Two  days  after  we  met, 

replied   that    I    would    take    anything    he  Judge    Logan  was  compelled  by  illness  to 

wanted  me  to,  and  in   May   he  wrote  me  resign   from   the  commission,   and   Shelby 

that  I  was  to   be  appointed  on  a  commis-  M.    Cullom,    now    United    States   Senator 

sion  to  audit  unsettled  claims  against  the  from  Illinois,  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
quartermaster's  department  at  Cairo,  Illi-        The   main    Union    armies    had    by  now 

nois.      I  was  directed  to  be  in  Cairo  on  advanced  far  to  the  front,  but  Cairo  was 

June  17th.     My  formal  appointment,  which  still  an  important  militarydepot — almostan 

I   did   not    receive    until    after    I    reached  outpost — in  command  of  General  "William 

Cairo,  read:  K.  Strong,  whom  I  had  known  well  in  New 
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York  as  a  Republican  politician.  There 
was  a  large  number  of  troops  stationed  in 
the  town,  and  from  there  the  armies  on  the 
Mississippi,  in  Missouri,  and  Kentucky 
got  all  their  supplies  and  munitions  of  war. 
The  quartermaster's  department  there  had 
been  organized  hastily,  and  the  demands 
upon  it  had  increased  rapidly.  Much  of 
the  business  had  been  done  by  green  vol- 
unteer officers  who  did  not  understand  the 
technical  duties  of  making  out  military 
requisitions  and  returns;  the  result  was 
that  the  accounts  were  in  great  confusion, 
and  hysterical  newspapers  were  charging 
the  department  with  fraud  and  corruption. 
The  matter  could  not  be  settled  by  any 
ordinary  means,  and  the  commission  went 
there  as  a  kind  of  supreme  authority,  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  claims,  and  paying 
them  as  we  thought  fit,  after  examining 
the  evidence. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  claims, 
amounting  to  $599,219.36,  were  examined 
by  us.  Of  those  approved  and  certified 
for  payment  the  amount  was  $451,105.80. 
Of  the  claims  rejected  a  considerable 
portion  were  for  losses  suffered  in  the 
active  operations  of  the  army,  either 
through  departure  from  discipline  on  the 
part  of  soldiers,  or  from  requisitions  made 
by  officers  who  failed  to  give  receipts  and 
certificates  to  the  parties,  who  were  thus 
unable  to  support  their  claims  by  sufficient 
evidence.  Many  claims  of  this  description 
were  also  presented  by  persons  whose  loy- 
alty to  the  government  was  impeached  by 
credible  witnesses.  In  rejecting  these  the 
commission  set  forth  the  disloyalty  of  the 
claimants,  in  the  certificates  written  on  the 
face  of  their  accounts.  Other  accounts, 
whose  rightfulness  was  established,  were 
rejected  on  proof  of  disloyalty.  The 
commission  regarded  complicity  in  the  re- 
bellion as  barring  all  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

A  very  small  percentage  of  the  claims 
were  rejected  because  of  fraud.  In  almost 
every  case  it  was  possible  to  suppose  that 
the  apparent  fraud  was  accident.  My  ob- 
servation throughout  the  war  was  the 
same.  I  do  not  believe  that  so  much  busi- 
ness could  be  transacted  with  a  closer 
adherence  to  the  line  of  honesty.  That 
there  were  frauds  is  a  matter  of  course, 
because  men,  and  even  some  women,  are 
wicked,  but  they  were  the  exception. 

FIRST    MEETING     WITH     GRANT. 


All  the  leisure  that  I  had  at  Cairo  I  spent 
in  horseback  riding  up  and  down  the  river 


banks  and  in  visiting  the  adjacent  military 
posts.  My  longest  and  most  interesting 
trip  was  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  I 
went  down  the  Mississippi  to  attend  a  big 
celebration  at  Memphis.  I  remember  it 
particularly  because  it  was  there  that  I 
first  met  General  Grant.  The  officers  sta- 
tioned in  the  city  gave  a  dinner  that  day 
to  which  I  was  invited.  At  the  table  I 
was  seated  between  Grant  and  Major  John 
A.  Rawlins  of  his  staff.  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly the  pleasant  impression  Grant  made 

that    of     a    man     of     simple    manners, 

straightforward,  cordial,  and  unpretend- 
ing. He  had  already  fought  the  successful 
battles  of  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  and 
when  I  met  him,  was  a  major-general  in 
command  of  the  district  of  West  Tennes- 
see, Department  of  the  Missouri,  under 
Halleck,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis. 
Although  one  would  not  have  suspected  it 
from  his  manners,  he  was  really  under  a 
cloud  at  the  time  because  of  the  opera- 
tions at  Shiloh.  Those  who  did  not  like 
him  had  accused  him  of  having  been  taken 
by  surprise  there,  and  had  declared  that 
he  would  have  been  beaten  if  Buell  had 
not  come  up.  I  often  talked  later  with 
Grant's  staff  officers  about  Shiloh,  and 
they  always  affirmed  that  he  would  have 
been  successful  if  Buell  had  not  come  to 
his  relief.  I  believe  Grant  himself  thought 
so,  although  he  never,  in  any  one  of  the 
many  talks  I  afterwards  had  with  him 
about  the  battle,  said  so  directly. 

RETURN    TO    WASHINGTON. 

We  finished  our  labors  at  Cairo  on  the 
31st  of  July,  1862,  and  I  went  at  once  to 
Washington  with  the  report,  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Stanton  on  August  5th. 
It  was  never  printed,  and  the  manuscript 
is  still  in  the  files  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  curiosity 
among  officers  in  AVashmgton  about  the 
result  of  our  investigation,  and  all  the 
time  that  I  was  in  the  city  I  was  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  they  should  have  been  inter- 
ested in  our  report.  The  charges  of  fraud 
and  corruption  against  officers  and  contrac- 
tors had  become  so  reckless  and  general 
that  the  mere  sight  of  a  man  in  confer- 
ence with  a  high  official  led  to  the  sus- 
picion and  often  the  charge  that  he  was 
conspiring  to  rob  the  government.  That 
in  this  case,  where  the  charges  seemed  so 
well  based,  so  small  a  percentage  of  corrup- 
tion had  been  proved  was  a  source  of  solid 
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satisfaction    to   everyone   in   the  War  De- 
partment. 

As  Mr.  Stanton  had  no  immediate  need 
of  my  services,  I  returned  to  New  York  in 
August,  where  I  was  occupied  with  vari- 
ous private  affairs  until  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, when  I  received  a  telegram  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  P.  H.  Watson, 
asking  me  to  come  immediately  to  Wash- 
ington to  enter  upon  another  investigation. 
I  went,  and  was  received  by  Mr.  Stanton, 
who  offered  me  the  place  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War.     I  said  I  would  accept. 


"All    right,"    said   he,    "consider   it  set- 
tled." 

As  I  went  out  from  the  War  Department 
into  the  street  I  met  Major  Charles  G. 
Halpine  (Miles  O'Reilly)  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth  New  York  Infantry.  I  had  known 
Halpine  well  as  a  newspaper  man  in  New 
York,  and  I  told  him  of  my  appointment 
as  Mr.  Stanton's  assistant.  He  immedi- 
ately repeated  what  I  had  told  him  to 
some  newspaper  people;  it  was  reported 
in  the  New  York  papers  the  next  morning. 
The  secretary  was  greatly  offended,   and 
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withdrew  the  appointment.  When  I  told 
Halpine  I  had,  of  course,  no  idea  he  was 
going  to  repeat  it;  besides  I  did  not  think 
there  was  any  harm  in  telling. 

Immediately  after  this  episode  I  formed 
a  partnership  with  Roscoe  Conkling  and 
George  W.  Chadwick  to  buy  cotton.  The 
outcry  which  the  manufacturers  had  raised 
over  the  inability  to  get  cotton  for  their 
industries  had  induced  the  government  to 
permit  trading  through  the  lines  of  the 
army,  and  the  business  looked  profitable. 
Conkling  and  I  each  put  $10,000  into  the 
firm,  and  Chadwick  gave  his  services, 
which,  as  he  was  an  expert  in  cotton,  was 
considered  equal  to  our  capital.  To  facili- 
tate our  operations,  I  went  to  Washington 
to  ask  Mr.  Stanton  for  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  generals  on  and  near  the 
Mississippi,  where  we  proposed  to  begin 
our  operations.  Mr.  Stanton  and  I  had 
several  conversations  about  the  advisabil- 
ity of  allowing  such  traffic,  but  he  did  not 
hesitate  about  giving  me  the  letters  I 
asked.  There  were  several  of  them — one 
to  General  Hurlbut,  then  at  Memphis,  an- 
other to  General  Grant,  who  was  planning 
his  operations  against  Vicksburg,  and  an- 
other to  General  Curtis,  who  commanded 
in  Arkansas.  The  general  purport  of  them 
was:  "Mr.  Dana  is  my  friend,  you  can 
rely  upon  what  he  says,  and  if  you  can  be 
kind  to  him  in  any  way  you  will  oblige  me." 
It  was  in  January,  1863,  that  Chadwick 
and  I  went  to  Memphis,  where  we  staid  at 
the  Gavoso  Hotel,  at  that  time  the  swell 
hotel  of  the  town  and  the  headquarters  of 
several  officers. 

It  was  not  long  after  I  began  to  study 
the  trade  in  cotton  before  I  saw  it  was  a 
bad  business  and  ought  to  be  stopped.  I 
at  once  wrote  Mr.  Stanton  the  following 
letter  which  embodied  my  observations  and 
gave  my  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
done: 

Memphis,  January  21,  1863. 

Dear  Sir  : — You  will  remember  our  conversations 
on  the  subject  of  excluding  cotton  speculators  from 
the  regions  occupied  by  our  armies  in  the  South.  I 
now  write  to  urge  the  matter  upon  your  attention  as 
a  measure  of  military  necessity. 

The  mania  for  sudden  fortunes  made  in  cotton, 
raging  in  a  vast  population  of  Jews  and  Yankees 
scattered  throughout  this  whole  country,  and  in  this 
town  almost  exceeding  the  numbers  of  the  regular 
residents,  has  to  an  alarming  extent  corrupted  and 
demoralized  the  army.  Every  colonel,  captain,  or 
quartermaster  is  in  secret  partnership  with  some 
operator  in  cotton  ;  every  soldier  dreams  of  adding  a 
bale  of  cotton  to  his  monthly  pay.  I  had  no  concep- 
tion of  the  extent  of  this  evil  until  I  came  and  saw 
for  myself. 

Besides,  the  resources  of  the  rebels  are  inordinately 
increased    from    this    source.       Plenty    of    cotton    is 


brought  in  from  beyond  our  lines,  especially  by  the 
agency  of  Jewish  traders,  who  pay  for  it  ostensibly 
in  treasury  notes,  but  really  in  gold. 

What  I  would  propose  is  that  no  private  purchaser 
of  cotton  shall  be  allowed  in  any  part  of  the  occupied 
region. 

Let  quartermasters  buy  the  article  at  a  fixed  price, 
say  twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  for- 
ward it  by  army  transportation  to  proper  centers,  say 
Helena,  Memphis,  or  Cincinnati,  to  be  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction  on  government  account.  Let  the  sales 
take  place  on  regular  fixed  days,  so  that  all  parties 
desirous  of  buying  can  be  sure  when  to  be  present. 

But  little  capital  will  be  required  for  such  an  opera- 
tion. The  sales  being  frequent  and  for  cash  will 
constantly  replace  the  amount  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  should  say  that  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars would  be  sufficient  to  conduct  the  movement. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  so  employed  would  be  more  than  equal  to 
thirty  thousand  men  added  to  the  national  armies. 

My  pecuniary  interest  is  in  the  continuance  of  the 
present  state  of  tlr'ngs,  for  while  it  lasts  there  are 
occasional  opportunities  of  profit  to  be  made  by  a 
daring  operator  ;  but  I  should  be  false  to  my  duty 
did  I,  on  that  account,  fail  to  implore  you  to  put  an 
end  to  an  evil  so  enormous,  so  insidious,  and  so  full 
of  peril  to  the  country. 

Mv  first  impulse  was  to  hurry  to  Washington  to 
represent  these  things  to  you  in  person  ;  but  my  en- 
gagements here  with  other  persons  will  not  allow  me 
to  return  East  so  speedily.  I  beg  you,  however,  to 
act  without  delay  if  possible.  An  excellent  man  to 
put  at  the  head  of  the  business  would  be  General 
Strong.  I  make  this  suggestion  without  any  idea 
whether  the  employment  would  be  agreeable  to  him. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  A.   Dana. 
Mr.   Stanton. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  fully  agrees  with  all  my  statements 
and  suggestions,  except  that  imputing  corruption  to 
every  officer,  which  of  course  I  did  not  intend  to  be 
taken  literally. 

I  have  also  j.ust  attended  a  public  sale  by  the 
quartermaster  here  of  five  hundred  bales  of  cotton, 
confiscated  by  General  Grant  at  Oxford  and  Holly 
Springs.  It  belonged  to  Jacob  Thompson  and  other 
notorious  rebels.  This  cotton  brought  to-day  over  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  cash.  This  sum  alone 
would  be  five  times  enough  to  set  on  foot  the  system 
I  recommend,  without  drawing  upon  the  treasury  at 
all.  In  fact  there  can  be  no  question  that  by  adopt- 
ing this  system  the  quartermaster's  department  in 
this  valley  'would  become  self-supporting,  while  the 
army  would  become  honest  again  and  the  slave- 
holders would  no  longer  find  that  the  rebellion  had 
quadrupled  the  price  of  their  great  staple,  but  only 
doubled  it. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  away  from  Mem- 
phis I  went  to  Washington,  where  I  had 
many  conversations  with  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Stanton  about  restricting  the  trade  in 
cotton.  They  were  deeply  interested  in  my 
observations,  and  questioned  me  closely 
about  what  I  had  seen.  My  opinion  that 
the  trade  should  be  stopped  had  the  more 
weight  because  I  was  able  to  say,  "  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  every  general  officer  whom  I 
have  seen  hopes  it  will  be  done." 
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Mr.  Conkling  1 


UOSCOE   CONKLING. 
Member  of  Congress  from  1858  to  1862.     In  the  latter  year  he  was  defeated  of  1 


selection,  but  was  reelected  i 


The  result  of  our  conferences  was  that 
on  March  31,  1863,  Mr.  Lincoln  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  States  in  insurrec- 
tion unlawful,  except  when  carried  on 
according  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  These 
regulations  Mr.  Chase  prepared  at  once. 
At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Lincoln  issued 
his  proclamation,  Mr.  Stanton  issued*  an 
order  forbidding  officers  and  all  other 
members  of  the  army  to  have  anything. to 
do  with  the  trade.  In  spite  of  all  these 
regulations,   however,    and    the    modifica- 


tions of  them  which  experience  brought, 
there  was,  throughout  the  war,  more  or 
less  difficulty  over  cotton  trading. 

SPECIAL    COMMISSIONER    IN    GRANT'S    ARMY. 

From  Washington  I  went  back  to  New 
York.  I  had  not  been  there  long  before 
Mr.  Stanton  sent  for  me  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington. He  wanted  some  one  to  go  to 
Grant's  army,  he  said,  to  report  daily  to 
him  the  military  proceedings,  and  to  give 
such  information  as  would  enable  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  him  to  settle  their  minds  as  to 
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Grant,  about  whom,  at  that  time,  there 
were  many  doubts,  and  against  whom  there 
was  some  complaint. 

"Will  you  go?"  Mr.  Stanton  asked. 
"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  Very  well,"  he  replied. 
"  The  ostensible  function  I  shall  give  you 
will  be  that  of  a  special  commissioner  of 
the  War  De- 
partment to 
investigate 
the  pay  de- 
part m  e  n  t 
in  \V  e  s  t  e  r  n 
armies,  but  • 
your  real 
duty  will  be 
to  report  to 
me  every  day 
what  you 
see." 

On  March 
i  2  t  h  ,  Mr. 
S  t  a  n  t  o  n 
wrote  me  the 
following  let- 
ter: 


Message  or  division  of  fX.  .CfllUTTZ  TZeT 


COMMENCEMENT  WORDS. 


Army 
Anson 
Action 


Aistor 

Advance 

Artillery 
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Department  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  pay  service  in  the  Western  armies.  All 
paymasters  and  assistant  paymasters  will  furnish  to 
the  said  commissioner  for  the  Secretary  of  War  in- 
formation upon  any  matters  concerning  which  he 
makes  inquiry  of  them  as  fully  and  completely  and 
promptly  as  if  directly  called  for  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Railroad  agents,  quartermasters,  and  commis- 
sioners will  give 
him  transporta- 
tion and  subsist- 
ence. All  officers 
and  persons  in 
the  service  will 
aid  him  in  the 
performance  of 
his  duties  and 
will  afford  him 
assistance,  cour- 
tesy, and  protec- 
tion. The  said 
commissioner 
will  make  report 
to  this  depart- 
ment as  occasion 
may  require. 


Anderson 

Ambush 

Agree 
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War  Depart- 
ment, Wash- 
ington City, 
Ma  re//  12, 
1863. 

Dear  Sir:— I 
enclose  you  a 
copy  of  your  or- 
der of  appoint- 
ment and  the  or- 
der fixing  your 
compensation, 
with  a  letter  to 
Generals  Sum- 
ner.* Grant,  and 
Rosecrans,  and 
a  draft  for  one 
thousand  dol- 
lars. Having 
explained  the 
purposes  of  your 
appointment  to 
you  personally, 
no  further  in- 
structions will  be 
given  unless 
specially  re- 
quired. Please 
acknowledge  the 

receipt  of  this  and  proceed  as  early  as  possible  to  your 
duties.  Yours  truly, 

Edwin  M.  Stanton. 
C.   A.  Dana,  Esq.,  New  York. 

My  commission  read: 

Ordered,  That  C.  A.  Dana,  Esq.,  be  and  he  is 
hereby  appointed  special  commissioner  of  the  War 

*  General  E.  V.  Sumner,  who  had  just  been  relieved  at  his 
own  request  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  appointed 
to  the  Department  of  the  Missouri.  He  was  on  his  way 
thither  when  he  died  on  March  21st. 
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PAGE    FROM    KEY   TO    THE    DANA    SPECIAL   CIPHER. 

The  key  to  the  Dana  Cipher  bears  Mr.  Stanton's  own  mark,  the  words  "  Dana  Special  "  being 
written  in  his  hand  on  the  first  page.  A  duplicate  key  was  kept  at  the  War  Department  in  Wash- 
ington. By  changing  the  number  of  columns  and  their  order  of  reading,  three  combinations  of 
cipher  were  possible  from  this  page  alone.  As  there  were  eight  similar  pages  the  cipher  could 
be  varied  frequently,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Dana's  cipher  books  show  that  he  usually 
employed  the  "  route  "  marked  on  the  above  page  and  cited  in  his  text  as  an  illustration. 


The  letters 
of  introduc- 
tion and  ex- 
planation to 
the  generals 
were  identi- 
cal: 

Gene  ral:  — 
Charles  A.Dana, 
Esq.,  has  been 
appointed  a 
Special  Commis- 
sioner of  this 
Department  to 
investigate  and 
report  upon  the 
condition  of  the 
pay  service  in 
the  Western  ar- 
mies. You  will 
please  aid  him 
in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  du- 
ties and  com- 
municate to  him 
fully  your  views 
and  wishes  in  re- 
spect to  that 
branch     of     the 


service    in    your 

command,      and 

also  give  to  him 

such  information  as  you  may  deem  beneficial  to  the 

service.    He  is  specially  commended  to  your  courtesy 

and  protection.  Yours  truly, 

Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

I  at  once  started  for  Memphis,  going  by 
way  of  Cairo  and  Columbus. 

THE    DANA    CIPHER. 

1  sent  my  first  despatch  to  the  War  De- 
partment from  Columbus,  On  March  20th. 


CHARLES  A.   DANA'S  REMINISCENCES. 
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It  was  sent  by  a  secret  cipher  furnished 
by  the  War  Department,  which  I  used  my- 
self, for  throughout  the  war  I  was  my  own 
cipher  clerk.  The  ordinary  method  at  the 
various  headquarters  was  for  the  sender 
to  write  out  the  despatch  in  full,  after 
which  it  was  translated  from  plain  English 
into  the  agreed  cipher  by  a  telegraph  oper- 
ator or  clerk,  retained  for  that  exclusive 
purpose,  who  understood  it,  and  by  an- 
other retranslated  back  again  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  So  whatever  military 
secret  was  transmitted  was  at  the  mercy 
always  of  at  least  two  outside  persons,  be- 
sides running  the  gauntlet  of  other  prying 
eyes.  Despatches  written  in  complex 
cipher  codes  were  often  difficult  to  unravel, 
unless  transmitted  by  the  operator  with 
the  greatest  precision.  A  wrong  word 
sometimes  destroyed  the  sense  of  an  en- 
tire despatch,  and  important  movements 
were  delayed  thereby.  This  explains  the 
oft-repeated  "I  do  not  understand  your 
telegram  "  found  in  the  official  correspond- 
■  ence  of  the  war  period. 
<-  I  have,  since  the  war,  become  familiar 
ii.vith  a  great  many  ciphers,  but  I  never 
afound  one  which  was  more  satisfactory 
tthan  that  I  used  in  my  messages  to  Mr. 
vStanton.  In  preparing  my  message  I  first 
wrote  it  out  in  lines  of  a  given  number  of 
nwords,  spaced  regularly  so  as  to  form 
vfive,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  col- 
umns. My  key  contained  various  "  routes  " 
fto  be  followed  in  writing  out  the  messages 
for  transmission.  Thus  a  five-column 
message  had  one  route,  a  six-column  an- 
other, and  so  on.  The  route  was  indi- 
cated by  a  "commencement  word."  If  I 
had  put  my  message  into  five  columns,  I 
would  write  the  word  "  army,"  or  any  one 
in  a  list  of  nine  words,  at  the  beginning. 
The  receiver,  on  looking  for  that  word  in 
his  key,  would  see  that  he  was  to  write 
out  what  he  had  received  in  lines  of  five 
words,  thus  forming  five  columns,  and 
then  he  was  to  read  it  down  the  fifth 
column,  up  the  third,  down  the  fourth,  up 
the  second,  down  the  first.  At  the  end  of 
each  column    an    "extra"    or    "check" 


word  was  added  as  a  blind  ;  a  list  of 
"blind"  words  was  also  printed  in  the 
key,  with  each  route,  which  could  be  in- 
serted if  wished  at  the  end  of  each  line  so 
as  still  further  to  deceive  curious  people 
who  did  not  have  the  key.  The  key  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  cipher  words — 
thus,  P.  H.  Sheridan  was  "soap"  or 
"  Somerset;  "  President  was  "  Pembroke  " 
or  "  Penfield;  "  instead  of  writing  "  there 
has  been,"  I  wrote  "  maroon  ;  "  instead  of 
secession,  "  mint;  "  instead  of  Vicksburg, 
"  Cupid."  My  own  cipher  was  "  spunky  " 
or  "squad."  The  months,  days,  hours, 
numerals,  and  alphabet  all  had  ciphers. 

The  only  message  sent  by  this  cipher  to 
be  translated  by  an  outsider  on  the  route, 
so  far  as  I  know,  was  that  one  of  4  p.m., 
September  20,  1863,  in  which  I  reported 
the  Union  defeat  at  Chickamauga.  Gen- 
eral R.  S.  Granger,  who  was  then  at  Nash- 
ville, was  at  the  telegraph  office  waiting  for 
news  when  my  despatch  passed  through. 
The  operator  guessed  out  the  despatch,  as 
he  afterward  confessed,  and  it  was  passed 
around  Nashville.  The  agent  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  at  Louisville  sent  out  a  pri- 
vate printed  circular  quoting  me  as  an 
authority  for  reporting  the  battle  as  a 
total  defeat,  and  in  Cincinnati  Horace 
Maynard  repeated,  the  same  day  of  the 
battle,  the  entire  second  sentence  of  the 
despatch,  "Chickamauga  is  as  fatal  a 
name  in  our  history  as  Bull  Run." 

This  premature  disclosure  to  the  public 
of  what  was  only  the  truth,  well  known  at 
the  front,  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
I  immediately  set  on  foot  an  investigation 
to  discover  who  had  penetrated  our  cipher 
code,  and  soon  arrived  at  a  satisfactory 
understanding  of  the  matter,  of  which  Mr. 
Stanton  was  duly  informed.  No  blame 
could  attach  to  me,  as  was  manifest  upon 
the  inquiry;  nevertheless,  the  sensation 
resulted  in  considerable  annoyance  all 
along  the  line  from  Chattanooga  to  Wash- 
ington. I  suggested  to  Mr.  Stanton  the 
advisability  of  concocting  a  new  and  more 
difficult  cipher;  but  it  was  never  changed, 
so  far  as  I  now  remember. 
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DREAMERS. 

By   Rosalie  M.  Jonas. 

With  drawing  by  Louise  L.  Heustis. 

Drums  and  trumpets  thrown  aside, 
Eyelids  drooping,  "arms  at  rest," 
Fast  asleep  on  mother's  breast. 

Lo!   this  dimpled  warrior  dreams 
Of  far  conquests  that  shall  be 
When  a   "grown-up  man"   is  he. 

And  she  dreams,   who  holds  him  close, 
"  I  shall  always  keep  him  so, 
Safely  shielded  from  life's  woe." 


Dreamers  both!    but  bide  ye,   Fate, 
On  the  threshold  of  their  door. 
For  a  little  moment  more. 
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The  armor  splintered  like  crushed  ice, 
and  Count  Bertrich  fell  prone  on  his  face 
and  lay  there.  There  was  instant  cry  of 
'Treason!  treason!"  and  shouts  of:  "No 
man  ma}'  draw  arms  in  the  emperor's 
presence." 

"  My  lord  emperor,"  cried  the  Count  of 
Burg  Arras,  "  I  crave  pardon  if  I  have 
clone  amiss.  A  man  does  not  forget  the 
tricks  of  his  old  calling  when  he  takes  on 
new  honors.  Your  Majesty  has  said  that  I 
am  a  count.  This  man,  having  heard  your 
Majesty's  word,  proclaims  me  blacksmith, 
and  so  gives  the  lie  to  his  emperor.  For 
this  I  struck  him,  and  would  again,  even 
though  he  stood  before  the  throne  in  a 
palace  or  the  altar  in  a  cathedral.  If 
that  be  treason,  take  from  me  your  hon- 


ors and  let  me  back  to  my  forge,  where 
this  same  hammer  will  mend  the  armor  it  has 
broken  or  beat  him  out  anew  back-piece. " 

"  You  have  broken  no  tenet  of  the  feu- 
dal law,"  said  the  emperor.  "You  have 
broken  nothing,  I  trust,  but  the  count's 
armor;  for,  as  I  see  he  is  arousing  himself, 
doubtless  no  bones  are  broken.  The 
feudal  law  does  not  regard  a  black- 
smith's hammer  as  a  weapon.  And  as  for 
treason,  Count  of  Burg  Arras,  may  my 
throne  always  be  surrounded  by  such  trea- 
son as  yours!  " 

And  for  centuries  after,  the  descendants 
of  the  blacksmith  were  Counts  of  Burg 
Arras  and  held  the  castle  of  that  name, 
whose  ruins  to-day  attest  the  excellence 
of  the  archbishop's  building. 


REMINISCENCES    OF    MEN    AND    EVENTS    OF    THE 

CIVIL    WAR. 

By  Charles  A.  Dana, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  from  1863  to  1865. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  PORTRAITS  FROM  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT  COLLECTION  OF 

CIVIL   WAR    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

II. 


FROM    MEMPHIS    TO    VICKSBURG— THE    VICKSBURG    CAMPAIGN. 


IT  was    from    Columbus,   Kentucky,   on 
March   20,    1863,  that  I  sent  my  first 
telegram  to  the  War  Department. 

I  did  not  remain  in  Columbus  long,  for 
there  was  absolutely  no  trustworthy  in- 
formation there  respecting  affairs  down  the 
river,  but  took  a  boat  to  Memphis,  where 
I  arrived  March  23d.  I  found  General 
Hurlbut  in  command.  I  had  met  Hurl- 
but  in  January,  when  on  my  cotton  busi- 
ness, and  he  gave  me  every  opportunity 
to  gather  information  concerning  the  oper- 
ations against  Vicksburg.  But  in  spite 
of  all  his  courtesies,  I  had  not  been  long  at 
Memphis  before  I  decided  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  gather  trustworthy  news  there. 
I  accordingly  suggested  to  Mr.  Stanton, 
three  days  after  my  arrival,  that  I  would 
be  more  useful  farther  down  the  river.  In 
reply  he  telegraphed  me: 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  March  30,  1863. 
C.  A.  Dana,  Esq.,  Memphis,  Term.,  via  Cairo: 

Your  telegrams  have  been  received,  and  although 
the  information  has  been  meager  and  unsatisfactory, 


I  am  conscious  that  arises  from  no  fault  of  yours. 
You  will  proceed  to  General  Grant's  headqua'^rs,  or 
wherever  you  may  be  best  able  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses designated  by  this  Department.  You  will  con- 
sider your  movements  to  be  governed  by  yovr  own 
discretion  without  any  restriction. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

As  soon  after  receiving  this  telegram  as 
I  could  get  a  boat,  I  left  Memphis  for 
Milliken's  Bend,  where  General  Grant  had 
his  headquarters.  I  reached  there  at  noon 
on  April  6th.  The  Mississippi  at  Milli- 
ken's Bend  was  a  mile  wide,  and  the  sight 
as  we  came  down  the  river  by  boat  was 
most  imposing.  Grant's  big  army  was 
stretched  up  and  down  the  river  bank,  over 
the  plantations,  its  white  tents  affording  a 
new  decoration  to  the  natural  magnificence 
of  the  broad  plains.  These  plains,  which 
stretch  far  back  from  the  river,  were 
divided  into  rich  and  old  plantations  by 
blooming  hedges  of  rose  and  osage  orange, 
the  mansions  of  the  owners  being  en- 
closed in  roses,  myrtles,  magnolias,  oaks, 
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"  MY    LORDS 


I    ASK    YOU   TO    SALUTE    THE    liLACKSMITH. 


archbishop,  "  I  ask  you  to  salute  Count 
Arras,  first  lord  of  the  Alf-thal." 

No  noble  moved,  and  again  Count  Ber- 
trich  appealed  to  the  emperor. 

"Are  we  to  receive  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity," he  said,  "  a  landless  man — a  count  of 
a  blacksmith's  hut,  a  first  lord  of  a  forge  ? 
For  the  second  time  I  appeal  to  your 
Majesty  against  such  an  outrage." 

The  emperor  replied  calmly: 

"  Again  I  support  the  appeal  of  Count 
Bertrich." 

There  was  this  time  no  applause  from 
the  surrounding  nobles;  for  many  of  them 
had  some  smattering  idea  of  what  was 
next  to  happen,  although  the  muddled 
brain  of  Count  Bertrich  gave  him  no  inti- 
mation of  it. 

"  Count  Arras,"  said  the  archbishop,  "  I 
promised  you  a  Christmas  gift  when  last  I 
left  you  at  your  smithy  door.  I  now  be- 
stow upon  you  and  your  heirs  forever  this 
castle  of  Burg  Arras  and  the  lands  ad- 
joining it.  I  ask  you  to  hold  it  for  me 
well  and  faithfully,  as  you  held  the  pass  of 
the  Eifel.  My  lords,"  continued  the  arch- 
bishop, turning  to  the  nobles,  with  a  ring 
of  menace  in  his  voice,  "  I  ask  you  to 
salute  Count  Arras,  your  equal  in  title, 
your  equal  in  possessions,  and  the  superior 


of  any  one  of  you  in  patriotism  and  brav- 
ery. If  any  noble  question  his  courage, 
let  him  neglect  to  give  Count  of  Burg 
Arras  his  title  and  salutation  as  he  passes 
before  him." 

"  Indeed,  and  that  will  not  I,"  said  the 
tall  noble  who  had  sat  at  Bertrich's  right 
hand  in  his  castle;  "for,  my  lords,  if  we 
hesitate  longer,  this  doughty  blacksmith 
will  be  emperor  before  we  know  it." 
Then  advancing  towards  the  ex-armorer, 
he  said: 

"  My  lord,  Count  of  Burg  Arras,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  salute  you  and  to  hope  that 
when  emperor  or  archbishop  are  to  be 
fought  for  your  arm  will  be  no  less  power- 
ful in  a  coat  of  mail  than  it  was  when  you 
wore  a  leathern  apron." 

One  by  one  the  nobles  passed  and  saluted, 
as  their  leader  had  done,  Count  Bertrich 
hanging  back  until  the  last;  then,  as  he 
passed  the  new  Count  of  Burg  Arras,  he 
hissed  at  him,  with  a  look  of  rage,  the 
single  word  'Blacksmith  /" 

The  Count  of  Burg  Arras,  stirred  to 
sudden  anger,  and  forgetting  in  whose 
presence  he  stood,  swung  his  huge  sledge- 
hammer round  his  head,  and  brought  it 
down  on  the  armored  back  of  Count  Ber- 
trich, roaring  the  word  "Anvil!" 


CHARLES  A.   DANA'S  REMINISCENCED 
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GENERAL    WILLIAM    T.    SHERMAN. 

The  rank  of  General  Sherman  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign  was  that  of  a  major-general  of  volunteers.    He  commanded  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps. 


and  every  other  sort  of  beautiful  and  noble 
trees.  The  negroes  whose  work  made  all 
this  wealth  and  magnificence  were  gone, 
and  there  was  nothing  growing  in  the 
fields. 

I  had  not  been  long  at  Milliken's  Bend 
before  I  was  on  friendly  terms  with  all  the 
generals,  big  and  little,  and  one  or  two  of 


them  I  found  were  very  rare  men — Sher- 
man especially  impressed  me  as  a  man  of 
genius  and  of  the  widest  intellectual  acqui- 
sitions. Every  day  I  rode  in  one  direction 
or  another  with  an  officer,  inspecting  the 
operations  going  on.  From  what  I  saw 
on  my  rides  over  the  country,  I  got  a  new 
insight  into   slavery,   which  made  me  no 
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more  a  friend  to  that  institution  than  I 
was  before.  1  had  seen  slavery  in  Mary- 
land, Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Missouri, 
but  it  was  not  till  I  saw  these  great  Louisi- 
ana plantations,  with  all  their  apparatus 
for  living  and  working,  that  I  really  felt 
the  aristocratic  nature  of  the  institution 
and  the  infernal  baseness  of  that  aristoc- 
racy. Every  day  my  conviction  was  inten- 
sified that  the  territorial  and  political  in- 
tegrity of  the  nation  must  be  preserved  at 
all  costs  and  no  matter  how  long  it  took; 
that  it  was  better  to  keep  up  the  existing 
war  as  long  as  was  necessary  rather  than 
to  make  arrangement  for  indefinite  wars 
hereafter  and  for  other  disruptions;  that 
we  must  have  it  out  then,  and  settle  for- 
ever the  question,  so  that  our  children 
would  be  able  to  attend  to  other  matters. 
For  my  own  part,  I  preferred  one  nation 
and  one  country,  with  a  military  govern- 
ment afterwards,  if  such  should  follow, 
rather  than  two  or  three  nations  and  coun- 
tries with  the  semblance  of  the  old  Consti- 
tution in  each  of  them,  ending  in  wars  and 
despotisms  everywhere. 


GRANT  S    NEW    PLAN    OF    CAMPAIGN. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Milliken's  Bend 
on  April  6th  I  hunted  up  Grant  and 
explained  my  mission.  He  received  me 
cordially.  Indeed,  I  think  Grant  was 
always  glad  to  have  me  with  his  army. 
He  did  not  like  letter  writing,  and  my 
daily  despatches  to  Mr.  Stanton  relieved 
him  from  the  necessity  of  describing  every 
day  what  was  going  on  in  the  army.  From 
the  first  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  staff  or 
corps  commanders  evinced  any  unwilling- 
ness to  show  me  the  inside  of  things.  In 
this  first  interview  at  Milliken's  Bend,  for 
instance,  Grant  explained  to  me  so  fully 
a  new  plan  of  campaign  against  Vicks- 
burg  which  he  had  just  adopted  that  by 
three  o'clock  I  was  able  to  send  an  outline 
of  it  to  Mr.  Stanton,  and  from  that  time  I 
saw  and  knew  all  the  interior  operations  of 
that  toughest  of  tough  jobs — the  reopening 
of  the  Mississippi. 

The  new  project,  so  Grant  told  me,  was 
to  transfer  his  army  to  New  Carthage  (see 
map,  page  161);  from  there  carry  it  over 
the  Mississippi,  landing  at  or  about  Grand 
Gulf;  capture  this  point,  and  then  operate 
rapidly  on  the  southern  and  eastern  shore 
of  the  Big  Black  River,  threatening  at  the 
same  time  both  Vicksburg  and  Jackson, 
and  confusing  the  Confederates  as  to  his 
real  objective.      If  this  could  be  done,  he 


believed  the   enemy   would   come   out   of 
Vicksburg  and  fight. 

The  first  element  in  this  plan  was  to 
open  a  passage  from  the  Mississippi,  near 
Milliken's  Bend,  above  Vicksburg,  to  the 
bayou  on  the  west  side,  which  led  around' 
to  New  Carthage  below.  The  work  on 
this  canal  was  already  begun.  A  part  of 
one  of  the  army  corps — that  under  General 
John  A.  McClernand — had  already  reached 
New  Carthage,  and  Grant  was  hurrying 
other  troops  forward. 

The  second  and  perhaps  most  vital  part 
of  the  plan  was  to  float  down  the  river, 
past  the  Vicksburg  batteries,  a  half-dozen 
steamboats  protected  by  defenses  of  bales 
of  cotton  and  wet  hay,  and  loaded  with 
supplies  and  munitions  for  the  troops  to 
operate  from  the  new  base  below. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  project  was  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  river  men  pronounced  its  success 
certain.  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  three  corps  (the 
Fifteenth)  in  Grant's  army  and  with  whom 
I  conversed  at  length  upon  the  subject, 
thought  there  was  no  difficulty  in  opening 
the  passage,  but  that  the  line  would  be  a 
precarious  one  (for  supplies)  after  the 
army  was  thrown  across  the  Mississippi. 
But  it  was  not  long  in  our  daily  talks  be- 
fore I  saw  his  mind  was  tending  to  the  con- 
clusion of  General  Grant.  As  for  General 
Grant,  his  purpose  from  its  conception 
was  dead  set  on  the  new  scheme.  Ad- 
miral Porter  cordially  agreed  with  him. 

There  seemed  to  be  only  one  hitch  in 
the  campaign.  Grant  had  intrusted  the 
attack  on  Grand  Gulf  to  General  McCler- 
nand, who  had  already  advanced  as  far 
as  New  Carthage  with  part  of  his  corps. 
Now  McClernand  was  thoroughly  dis- 
trusted by  the  majority  of  the  officers  in 
Grant's  army.  They  believed  him  am- 
bitious to  capture  Vicksburg  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  thought  that  hearty  co- 
operation with  the  rest  of  the  army  could 
not  be  expected  from  him.  There  was 
some  reason  for  this  feeling.  McClernand 
was  an  Illinois  Democrat  who  had  resigned 
from  Congress  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  and  returned  home  to  raise  the  body 
of  troops  known  as  the  McClernand  Bri- 
gade. President  Lincoln,  anxious  to  hold 
him  and  his  friends  to  the  war,  had  ap- 
pointed McClernand  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  and  had  in  many  ways  favored 
his  plans  and  advanced  his  interests.  Mc- 
Clernand and  his  division  did  good  service 
at  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1S62,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
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GENERAL  JOHN    A.    LOGAN. 
In  1863  General  Logan  was  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  commanded  the  third  division  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  which  was  under 

General  James  B.  McPherson. 


mand  of  an  independent  expedition  against 
Vicksburg,  within  the  departmental  juris- 
diction of  Grant  however.  He  had  always 
resented  Grant's  interference,  and  endeav- 
ored to  carry  on  a  campaign  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  untrammeled  by  Grant's  supe- 
rior authority.  Later,  by  authority  of 
General  Halleck,  Grant  went  down  the 
river  and  assumed  personal  command  of 
all  the  operations  against  Vicksburg, 
greatly   reenforcing  the  army,  thus  again 


relegating  McClernand  to  a  secondary 
part.  Naturally,  this  condition  of  affairs 
had  tended  to  prejudice  the  other  officers 
of  the  army,  who  were  generally  friendly 
to  Grant,  against  McClernand,  and  when  it 
was  known  that  he  was  to  lead  the  advance 
in  the  new  campaign  there  was  a  strong 
protest.  Sherman  and  Porter,  particularly, 
believed  it  a  mistake,  and  talked  frankly 
with  me  about  it.  One  night  when  we 
had  all  gathered  at  Grant's  headquarters 
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and  were  talking  over  the  campaign  very 
freely,  as  we  were  accustomed  to  do,  both 
Sherman  and  Porter  protested  against  the 
arrangement.  But  Grant  would  not  be 
changed.  McClernand,  he  said,  was  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  of  the  command.  He 
was  the  senior  of  the  other  corps  com- 
manders. He  was  an  especial  favorite  of 
the  President,  and  the  position  which  his 
corps  occupied  on  the  ground  when  the 
movement  was  first  projected  was  such 
that  the  advance  naturally  fell  to  its  lot. 
Besides,  McClernand  had  entered  zealously 
into  the  plan  from  the  first,  while  Sherman 
had  doubted  and  criticised;  and  McPher- 
son,  who  commanded  the  Seventeenth 
Corps,  and  whom  Grant  said  he  would 
really  have  much  preferred,  was  away  at 
Lake  Providence,  and  though  he  had  ap- 
proved of  the  scheme,  he  had  taken  no 
active  part  in  it. 

I  believed  the  assignment  of  this  duty 
to  McClernand  to  be  so  dangerous  that  I 
added  my  expostulation  to  those  of  the 
generals,  and  in  reporting  the  case  to  Mr. 
Stanton  I  said:  "  I  have  remonstrated 
so  far  as  I  could  properly  do  so  against 
entrusting  so  momentous  an  operation  to 
McClernand." 

Mr.  Stanton  replied:  "Allow  me  to 
suggest  that  you  carefully  avoid  giving 
any  advice  in  respect  to  commands  that 
may  be  assigned,  as  it  may  lead  to  misun- 
derstanding and  troublesome  complica- 
tions." Of  course,  after  that,  I  scrupu- 
lously observed  his  directions,  even  in 
extreme  cases. 

As  the  days  went  on  everybody,  in  spite 
of  this  hitch,  became  more  sanguine  that 
the  new  project  would  succeed.  For  my 
own  part  I  had  not  a  doubt  of  it,  as  one 
can  see  from  this  fragment  written  from 
Milliken's  Bend  on  April  13th  to  one  of  my 
friends: 

"  Like  all  who  really  know  the  facts,  I 
feel  no  sort  of  doubt  that  we  shall  before 
long  get  the  nut  cracked.  Probably  before 
this  letter  reaches  New  York,  on  its  way  to 
you,  the  telegraph  will  get  ahead  of  it 
with  the  news  that  Grant,  masking  Vicks- 
burg,  deemed  impregnable  by  its  defend- 
ers, has  carried  the  bulk  of  his  army  down 
the  river,  through  a  cut-off  which  he  has 
opened  without  the  enemy  believing  it 
could  be  done;  has  occupied  Grand  Gulf, 
taken  Port  Hudson,  and,  effecting  a  junc- 
tion with  the  forces  of  Banks,  has  returned 
up  the  river  to  threaten  Jackson  and  com- 
pel the  enemy  to  come  out  of  Vicksburg 
and  fight  him  on  ground  of  his  own  choos- 
ing.    Of  course  this  scheme  may  miscarry 


in  whole  or  in  parts;  but  as  yet  the  chances 
all  favor  its  execution,  which  is  now  just 
ready  to  begin." 

RUNNING    THE    VICKSBURG    BATTERIES. 

Admiral  Porter's  arrangements  for  car- 
rying out  the  second  part  of  Grant's 
scheme — that  is,  running  the  Vicksburg 
batteries — were  all  completed  by  April  , 
16th,  the  ironclads  and  steamers  being  pro- 
tected in  vulnerable  parts  by  bulwarks  of 
hay,  cotton,  and  sandbags,  and  the  barges 
loaded  with  forage,  coal,  and  the  camp  • 
equipment  of  General  McClernand's  corps,  ' 
which  was  already  at  New  Carthage.  Ad- 
miral Porter  was  to  go  with  the  expedition 
on  a  small  tug,  and  he  invited  me  to  ac- 
company him;  but  I  felt  that  I  ought  not 
to  get  out  of  my  communications,  and  so 
refused.  Instead,  I  joined  Grant  on  his 
headquarters  boat,  which  was  stationed 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  where,  from 
the  bows,  we  could  see  the  squadron  as  it 
started  and  could  follow  its  course  until 
it  was  nearly  past  Vicksburg. 

Just  before  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
April  16th  the  squadron  cast  loose  from  its 
moorings.  It  was  a  strange  scene.  First 
one  big  black  mass  detached  itself  from  the 
shore,  and  we  saw  it  float  out  toward  the 
middle  of  the  stream'.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  except  this  black  mass,  which 
dropped  slowly  down  the  river.  Soon  an- 
other black  mass  detached  itself,  then 
another,  and  another.  It  was  Admiral 
Porter's  fleet  of  ironclad  turtles,  steam- 
boats, and  barges.  They  floated  down  the 
Mississippi  darkly  and  silently,  showing 
neither  steam  nor  light,  save  occasionally 
a  signal  astern,  where  the  enemy  could  not 
see  it. 

The  vessels  moved  at  intervals  of  about 
200  yards.  First  came  seven  ironclad 
turtles  and  one  heavy-armed  ram;  follow- 
ing these  were  two  side-wheel  steamers 
and  one  stern-wheel,  having  twelve  barges 
in  tow:  these  barges  carried  the  supplies.  • 
Far  astern  of  them  was  one  carrying  am-  • 
munition.  The  most  of  the  gunboats  had 
alreadv  doubled  the  tongue  of  land  which 
stretches  northeasterly  in  front  of  Vicks-  b 
burg,  and  they  were  immediately  under  the 
guns  of  nearly  all  the  Confederate  batter- 
ies, when  there  was  a  flash  from  the  ene- 
my's upper  forts,  and  then  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  cannonade  was  terrific, 
raging  incessantly  along  the  line  of  about 
four  miles  in  extent.  I  counted  525  dis- 
charges. Early  in  the  action  the  enemy 
set    fire  to  a  frame  building   in   front  of 
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Vicksburg  to  light  up  the  scene  and  direct 
his  fire. 

About  12.45  A"M-j  one  of  our  steamers, 
"Henry  Clay,"  took  fire  and  burned  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  "  Henry 
Clay"  was  lost  by  being  abandoned  by 
her  captain  and  crew  in  a  panic,  they 
thinking  her  to  be  sinking.  The  pilot  re- 
fused to  go  with  them,  and  said  if  they 
would  stay  they  would  get  her  through 
safe.  After  they  had  fled  in  the  yawls, 
the  cotton  bales  on  her  deck  took  fire,  and 
one  wheel  became  unmanageable.  The 
pilot  then  ran  her  aground,  and  got  upon 


a  plank,  from  which  he  was  picked  up  four 
miles  below. 

The  morning  after  Admiral  Porter  had 
run  the  Vicksburg  batteries,  I  went  with 
General  Grant  to  New  Carthage  to  review 
the  situation.  We  found  the  squadron 
there,  all  in  fighting  condition,  though 
most  of  them  had  been  hit.  Not  a  man 
had  been  lost. 

GRANT    CHANGES    HIS    HEADQUARTERS. 

A  few  days  after  the  running  of  the  Vicks- 
burg batteries,  General  Grant  changed  his 
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headquarters  to  Smith's  plantation,  near 
New  Carthage.  All  of  McClernand's 
corps,  the  Thirteenth,  was  now  there,  and 
that  officer  said  1 0,000  men  would  be 
ready  to  move  from  New  Carthage  the 
next  day.  McPherson's  corps,  which  had 
been  busy  upon  the  Lake  Providence  ex- 
pedition and  other  services,  but  which  had 
been  ordered  to  join,  was  now,  except  one 
division,  moving  over  from  Milliken's 
Bend.  Sherman's  corps,  the  Fifteenth, 
which  had  been  stationed  at  Young's 
Point,  was  also  under  marching  orders  to 
New  Carthage. 

Grant's  first  object  was  now  to  cross 
the  Mississippi  as  speedily  as  possible  and 
capture  Grand  Gulf  before  it  could  be  re- 
inforced; and  an  attack  was  ordered  to  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  troops  could  be  gotten 
ready  and  the  batteries  silenced — the  next 
day,  April  26th,  if  possible. 

McClernand's  delays. 

An  irritating  delay  occurred  here,  how- 
ever. When  we  came  to  Smith's  planta- 
tion on  the  24th,  I  had  seen  that  there 
was  apparently  much  confusion  in  Mc- 
Clernand's command,  and  we  had  been 
astonished  to  find,  now  that  he  was 
ordered  to  move  across  the  Mississippi, 
that  he*was  planning  to  carry  his  bride, 
with  her  servants  and  baggage,  along 
with  him,  although  Grant  had  ordered 
that  officers  should  leave  behind  every- 
thing that  could  impede  our  march. 

On  the  26th,  the  day  when  it  was  hoped 
to  make  an  attack  on  Grand  Gulf,  I  went 
with«Grant  by  water  from  our  headquar- 
ters at  Smith's  plantation  down  to  New 
Carthage  and  to  Perkins's  plantation  be- 
low, where  two  of  McClernand's  divisions 
were  encamped.  These  troops,  it  was  sup- 
posed, were  ready  for  immediate  embarka- 
tion, and  there  were  quite  as  many  as  all 
the  transports  could  carry;  but  the  first 
thing  which  struck  us  both  on  approach- 
ing the  points  of  embarkation  was  that 
the  steamboats  and  barges  were  scattered 
about  in  the  river  and  in  the  bayou  as  if 
there  was  no  idea  of  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  the  promptest  possible  movement. 

We  at  once  steamed  to  Admiral  Porter's 
flagship,  which  was  lying  just  above  Grand 
Gulf,  and  Grant  sent  for  McClernand, 
ordering  him  to  embark  his  men  without 
losing  a  moment.  In  spite  of  this  order, 
that  night  at  dark,  when  a  thunder-storm 
set  in,  not  a  single  cannon  or  man  had 
been  moved.  Instead,  McClernand  held 
a  review  of  a  brigade  of  Illinois  troops  at 


Perkins's,  about  four  p.m.  At  the  same 
time  a  salute  of  artillery  was  fired,  not- 
withstanding that  positive  orders  had  re- 
peatedly been  given  to  use  no  ammunition 
for  any  purpose  except  against  the  enemy. 
What  made  McClernand's  delay  still 
more  annoying  was  the  fact  that  when  we 
got  back  from  the  river  to  our  headquar- 
ters the  night  of  the  26th,  we  found  that 
McPherson  had  arrived  at  Smith's  planta-  , 
tion  with  the  first  division  of  his  corps,  the 
rear  being  back  no  farther  than  Rich- 
mond. His  whole  force  would  have  been 
up  the  next  day,  but  it  was  necessary  to  ' 
arrest  its  movements  until  McClernand' 
could  be  got  out  of  the  way. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  GRAND  GULF. 

It  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the 
29th  that  Grant  had  troops  enough  con- 
centrated at  Hard  Times,  a  landing  on 
the  Louisiana  side  almost  directly  across 
from  Grand  Gulf,  to  land  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grand  Gulf  bluff  as  soon  as  its  bat- 
teries were  silenced.  At  eight  a.m.  pre- 
cisely the  gunboats  opened  their  attack. 
Seven  gunboats,  all  ironclads,  were  en- 
gaged, and  a  cannonade  was  kept  up  for 
nearly  six  hours.  The  batteries,  however, 
proved  too  much  for  the  gunboats, and  Gen- 
eral Grant  determined  to  execute  an  alterna- 
tive plan,  which  he  had  had  in  mind  from 
the  first ;  that  was  to  debark  the  troops  and 
march  them  south  across  the  peninsula 
which  faces  Grand  Gulf  to  a  place  out  of 
reach  of  the  rebel  guns.  The  movement 
was  undertaken  at  once,  and  a  body  of 
about  35,000  men  was  started  across  the 
peninsula  to  De  Shroon's  plantation,  where 
it  was  proposed  to  embark  them. 

Late  in  the  evening  I  left  Hard  Times 
with  Grant  to  ride  across  the  peninsula  to 
De  Shroon's.      The  night  was  pitch-dark, 
and,  as  we  rode  side  by  side, Grant's  horse 
suddenly  gave  a  nasty  stumble.    I  expected 
to  see  the  General  go  over  the  animal's 
head,  and  I  watched  intently,  not  to  see  if  * 
he  was  hurt,   but  if   he  would  show  any   ; 
anger.      I  had  been  with  Grant  daily  now 
for  three  weeks,  and  I  had  never  seen  him  ,- 
ruffled  or  heard  him  swear.      His  equanim-    , 
ity  was  becoming  a   curious  spectacle  to 
me.     When  I  saw  his  horse  lunge  my  first 
thought  was,  "  Now  he  will  swear."     For 
an   instant   his  moral  status  was  on  trial; 
but  Grant  was  a  tenacious  horseman,  and 
instead  of  going  over  the  animal's  head  as 
I    imagined  he  would,  he  kept  his   seat. 
Pulling  up  his  horse  he  rode  on,  and,  to 
my  utter  amazement,  without  a  word  or 
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sign  of  impa- 
tience. And  it 
is  a  fact  that 
though  I  was 
with  Grant  dur- 
ing the  most  try- 
ing campaigns 
of  the  war,  I 
never  heard  him 
'  use  an  oath. 
•  We  reached 
De  Shroon's 
about  eleven 
o'clock.  The 
night  was  spent 
in  embarking 
the  men,  and  by 
eleven  o'clock 
the  next  morn- 
ing (April  30th) 
three  divisions 
were  landed  on 
the  east  shore  of 
the  Mississippi, 
atthe  place  Gen- 
eral Grant  had 
selected.  This 
was  Bruinsburg, 
sixty  miles  south 
of  Vicksburg, 
and  the  first 
point  south  of 
Grand  Gulf  from 
which  the  high- 
lands of  the  in- 
terior could  be 
reached  by  a 
road  over  dry 
land. 

I  was  obliged 
to  separate  from 
theheadquarters 
on  the  30th,  for 
the  means  for 
transporting  the 
troops  and  offi- 
cers were  so  lim- 
'  ited  that  neither  an  extra  man  nor  a  par- 
ticle of  unnecessary  baggage  was  allowed, 
even  horses  and  tents  being  left  behind; 
'<  and  I  did  not  get  over  until  the  morning  of 
1  May  1  st,  after  the  army  had  moved  on  Port 
Gibson,  where  they  first  engaged  the  enemy. 
As  soon  as  I  was  landed  at  Bruinsburg  I 
started  in  the  direction  of  the  battle,  on 
foot,  of  course,  as  my  horse  had  not  been 
brought  over.  I  had  not  gone  far  before  I 
overtook  a  quartermaster  driving  towards 
Port  Gibson,  who  took  me  into  his  wagon. 
About  four  miles  from  Port  Gibson  we 
came  upon  the  first  signs  of  the  battle — a 
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field  where  it  was  evident  that  there  had 
been  a  struggle.  I  got  out  of  the  wagon 
as  we  approached,  and  started  towards  a 
little  white  house  with  green  blinds,  cov- 
ered with  vines.  It  was  here  I  saw  the  first 
real  bloodshed  in  the  war.  The  little  white 
house  had  been  taken  as  a  field  hospital, 
and  the  first  thing  my  eyes  fell  upon  as  I 
went  into  the  yard  was  a  heap  of  arms  and 
legs  which  had  been  amputated  and  thrown 
into  a  pile  outside.  I  had  seen  men  shot, 
and  dead  men  plenty;  but  this  pile  of  legs 
and  arms  gave  me  a  vivid  sense  of  war 
such  as  I  had  not  before  experienced. 
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I    SECURE    A    HORSE. 

As  the  army  was  pressing  the  Confeder- 
ates towards  Port  Gibson  all  that  day,  I 
followed  in  the  rear,  but  without  over- 
taking General  Grant.  While  trailing 
along  after  the  forces,  I  came  across  Fred 
Grant,  then  a  lad  of  thirteen,  who  had 
been  left  asleep  by  his  father  on  a  steamer 
at  Bruinsburg,  but  had  started  out  on 
foot,  like  myself,  as  soon  as  he  awakened 
and  found  the  army  had  marched.  We 
tramped  and  foraged  together  until  the 
next  morning,  when  some  officers  who 
had  captured  two  old  white  carriage  horses 
gave  us  each  one.  We  got  the  best  bridles 
and  saddles  we  could,  and  thus  equipped 
made  our  way  into  Port  Gibson,  which  the 
enemy  had  deserted  and  where  General 
Grant  now  had  his  headquarters.  I  rode 
that  old  horse  for  four  or  five  days;  then 
by  a  chance  I  got  a  good  one.  A  captured 
Confederate  officer  had  been  brought  be- 
fore General  Grant  for  examination.  This 
man  had  a  very  good  horse,  and  after 
Grant  had  finished  his  questions  the  officer 
said: 

"  General,  this  horse  and  saddle  are 
my  private  property;  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  Confederate  army;  they  belong  to 
me  as  a  citizen,  and  I  trust  you  will  let  me 
have  them.  Of  course,  while  I  am  a  pris- 
oner I  do  not  expect  to  be  allowed  to 
ride  the  horse,  but  I  hope  you  will  regard 
him  as  my  property  and  finally  restore 
him  to  me." 

"Well,"  said  Grant,  "I  have  got  four 
or  five  first-rate  horses  wandering  some- 
where about  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
They  have  been  captured  from  me  in  bat- 
tle or  by  spies.  I  will  authorize  you, 
whenever  you  find  one  of  them,  to  take 
possession  of  him.  I  cheerfully  give  him 
to  you  ;  but  as  for  this  horse,  I  think  he  is 
just  about  the  horse  Mr.  Dana  needs." 

I  rode  my  new  acquisition  afterwards 
through  that  whole  campaign,  and  when 
I  came  away  I  turned  him  over  to  the 
quartermaster.  Whenever  I  went  out  with 
General  Grant  anywhere,  he  always  asked 
some  funny  question  about  that  horse. 

MARCHING    INTO    THE    ENEMY'S   COUNTRY. 

It  was  the  2d  day  of  May,  1863,  when 
I  rode  into  Port  Gibson,  Mississippi,  and 
inquired  for  Grant's  headquarters.  I 
found  the  General  in  a  little  house  of  the 
village,  busily  directing  the  advance  of 
the  army.     By  the  next  morning  he  was 


ready  to  start  after  the  troops.  On  the 
4th  I  joined  him  at  his  headquarters  at 
Hankinson's  Ferry,  on  the  Big  Black,  and 
now  began  my  first  experience  with  an 
army  marching  into  an  enemy's  territory.- 
A  glimpse  of  my  life  at  this  time  is  given 
in  this  letter  to  a  child,  written  the  day 
after  I  rejoined  Grant: 

Hankinson's  Ferry,  May  5.       ' 

All  of  a  sudden  it  is  very  cold  here.     Two  days  -> 
ago   it   was   hot   like   summer,  but   now  I  sit  in  my 
tent  in  my  overcoat,  writing  and  thinking  if  I  only 
were  at  home  instead  of  being  almost  two  thousand   ■■' 
miles  away.  ■> 

Away  yonder,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  I  hear  the 
drum  beat  that  calls  the  soldiers  to  their  supper.  It 
is  only  a  little  after  five  o'clock,  but  they  begin  the 
day  very  early  and  end  it  early.  Pretty  soon  after 
dark  they  are  all  asleep,  lying  in  their  blankets  un- 
der the  trees,  for  in  a  quick  march  they  leave  their 
tents  behind.  Their  guns  are  all  ready  at  their 
sides,  so  that  if  they  are  suddenly  called  at  night 
they  can  start  in  a  moment.  It  is  strange  in  the 
morning,  before  daylight;  to  hear  the  bugles  and 
drums  sound  the  reveille,  which  calls  the  army  to 
awake  up.  It  will  begin  perhaps  at  a  distance  and 
then  run  along  the  whole  line,  bugle  after  bugle,  and 
drum  after  drum  taking  it  up,  and  then  it  goes  from 
front  to  rear,  farther  and  farther  away,  the  sweet 
sounds  throbbing  and  rolling  while  you  lie  on  the 
grass  with  your  saddle  for  a  pillow,  half  awake  or 
opening  your  eyes  to  see  that  the  stars  are  still  bright 
in  the  sky,  or  that  there  is  only  a  faint  flush  in  the 
east  where  the  day  is  soon  to  break. 

Living  in  camp  is  queer  business.  I  get  my  meals 
in  General  Grant's  mess,  and  pay  my  share  of  the 
expenses.  The  table  is  a  chest  with  a  double  cover, 
which  unfolds  on  the  right  and  the  left  ;  the  dishes, 
knives  and  forks,  and  caster  are  inside.  Sometimes 
we  get  good  things,  but  generally  we  don't.  The 
cook  is  an  old  negro,  black  and  grimy.  The  cook- 
ing is  not  as  clean  as  it  might  be,  but  in  war  you 
can't  be  particular  about  such  things. 

The  plums  and  peaches  here  are  pretty  nearly 
ripe.  The  strawberries  have  been  ripe  these  few 
days,  but  the  soldiers  eat  them  up  before  we  get  a 
sight  of  them.  The  figs  are  as  big  as  the  end  of 
your  thumb,  and  the  green  pears  are  big  enough  to 
eat.  But  you  don't  know  what  beautiful  flower  gar- 
dens there  are  here.  I  never  saw  such  roses,  and 
the  other  day  I  found  a  lily  as  big  as  a  tiger  lily, 
only  it  was  a  magnificent  red. 

OUR    COMMUNICATIONS    ARE    CUT.  j 

It  was  a  week  after  we  reached  Hankin- 
son's Ferry  before  word  came  to  head- 
quarters that  the  army  and  supplies  were  v 
all  across  the  Mississippi.  As  soon  as  ■ 
Grant  learned  this  he  gave  orders  that 
the  bridges  in  our  rear  be  burned,  guards 
abandoned,  and  communications  cut.  He 
intended  to  depend  thereafter  upon  the 
country  for  meat  and  even  for  bread.  So 
complete  was  our  isolation  that  it  was  ten 
days  after  this  order  was  given,  on  May 
nth,  before  I  was  able  to  send  another 
despatch  to  Mr.  Stanton. 
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When  Grant  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  May,  1863,  General  Johnston  was  put  in  command  of  all  the  Confederate  forces  in  Mississippi  but  he  was 

never  able  to  unite  with  Pembertoa. 


The  march  which  we  now  made  was  to- 
ward Jackson,  and  it  proved  to  be  no  easy 
affair.  More  than  one  night  I  bivouacked 
on  the  ground  in  the  rain,  after  being  all 
day  in  my  saddle.  The  most  comfortable 
night  I  had,  in  fact,  was  in  a  church  of 
which  the  officers  had  taken  possession. 
Having  no  pillow,  I  went  up  to  the  pulpit 
and  borrowed  the  Bible  for  the  night. 
Dr.  H.  S.  Hewitt,  who  was  medical  direc- 
tor on  Grant's  staff,  slept  near  me,  and 
he  always  charged  me  afterwards  with 
stealing  that  Bible. 

In  spite  of  the  roughness  of  our  life,  it 


was  all  of  intense  interest  to  me,  particu- 
larly the  condition  of  the  people  over 
whose  country  we  were  marching.  A  fact 
which  impressed  me  was  the  total  absence 
of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Only 
old  men  and  children  remained.  The 
young  men  were  all  in  the  army  or  had 
perished  in  it.  The  South  was  drained  of 
its  youth.  An  army  of  half  a  million  with 
a  white  population  of  only  five  millions  to 
draw  upon  must  soon  finish  the  stock  of 
raw  material  for  soldiers.  Another  fact 
of  moment  was  that  we  found  men  who 
had  at  the  first  sympathized  with  the  re- 
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bellion  and  even  joined  in  it,  but  now  of 
their  own  accord  rendered  us  the  most 
valuable  assistance,  in  order  that  the  rebel- 
lion might  be  ended  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble and  something  saved  by  the  Southern 
people  out  of  the  otherwise  total  and 
hopeless  ruin.  "  Slavery  is  gone,  other 
property  is  mainly  gone,"  they  said;  "  but, 
for  God's  sake,  let  us  save  some  relic  of 
our  former  means  of  living." 

WE    ENTER    THE    CAPITAL    OF    MISSISSIPPI. 

It  was  on  the  ist  day  of  May  that  Grant 
had  made  his  first  advance  into  Missis- 
sippi. Two  weeks  later — the  evening  of 
May  14th — we  entered  the  capital  of  the 
State.  Here  I  received  an  important  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Stanton,  though  how  it  got 
to  me  there  I  do  not  remember.  General 
Grant  had  been  much  troubled  by  the  de- 
lay McClernand  had  caused  at  New  Car- 
thage, but  he  had  felt  reluctant  to  remove 
him  as  he  had  been  assigned  to  his  com- 
mand by  the  President.  My  reports  to 
the  Secretary  on  the  situation  had  con- 
vinced him  that  Grant  ought  to  have  per- 
fect independence  in  the  matter,  so  he  tele- 
graphed me  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  5,  1863. 
C.  A.  Dana,  Esq.,  Smith's  Plantation,  La.: 

General  Grant  has  full  and  absolute  authority  to 
enforce  his  own  commands  and  to  remove  any  per- 
son who  by  ignorance,  inaction,  or  any  cause  inter- 
feres with  or  delays  his  operations.  He  has  the  full 
confidence  of  the  Government,  is  expected  to  enforce 
his  authority,  and  will  be  firmly  and  heartily  sup- 
ported, but  he  will  be  responsible  for  any  failure  to 
exert  his  powers.  You  may  communicate  this  to 
him. 

E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  very  evening  of  the  day  that  we 
reached  Jackson,  Grant  learned  that  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Pemberton  had  been  or- 
dered by  General  Joe  Johnston  to  come 
out  of  Vicksburg  and  attack  our  rear. 
Leaving  Sherman  in  Jackson  to  tear  up 
the  railroads  and  destroy  all  the  public 
property  there  that  could  be  of  use  to  the 
enemy,  Grant  immediately  faced  the  bulk 
of  his  army  about  to  meet  Pemberton. 

When  Grant  overtook  Pemberton  he  was 
in  a  most  formidable  position  on  the  crest 
of  a  wooded  ridge  called  Champion's  Hill, 
over  which  the  road  passed  longitudinally. 
About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th  the  battle  began,  and  by  four  in 
the  afternoon  it  was  won.  After  the  battle 
I  started  out  on  horseback  with  Colonel 
Rawlins    to    visit    the    field.      When   we 


reached  Logan's  command  we  found  h?m 
greatly  excited.  He  declared  the  day  was 
lost,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  swept  from 
his  position.  I  contested  the  point  with 
him.  "  Why,  General,"  I  said,  "  we  hate 
gained  the  day."  He  could  not  see  it. 
"  Don't  you  hear  the  cannon  over  there  ?  " 
he  answered.  "  They  will  be  down  on  us 
right  away!  In  an  hour  I  will  have  20,000 
men  to  fight."  I  found  afterwards  that* 
this  was  simply  a  curious  idiosyncrasy  o? 
Logan's.  In  the  beginning  of  a  fight  he 
was  one  of  the  bravest  men  that  could  be» 
— saw  no  danger — went  right  on  fighting 
until  the  battle  was  over.  Then,  after  the 
battle  was  won,  his  mind  gained  an  im- 
movable conviction  that  it  was  lost. 
Where  we  were  victorious,  he  thought  that 
we  were  defeated.  It  was  merely  an  intel- 
lectual peculiarity.  It  did  not  in  the  least 
impair  his  value  as  a  soldier  or  command- 
ing officer.  He  never  made  any  mistake 
on  account  of  it. 

On  leaving  Logan,  Rawlins  and  I  were 
joined  by  several  officers,  and  we  contin- 
ued our  ride  over  the  field.  On  the  hill 
where  the  thickest  of  the  fight  had  taken 
place  we  stopped,  and  were  looking 
around  at  the  dead  and  dying  men  lying 
all  about  us,  when  suddenly  a  man,  per- 
haps forty-five  or  fifty  years  old,  who  had 
a  Confederate  uniform  on,  lifted  himself 
up  on  his  elbow,  and  said: 

"  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,  is  there  a 
Mason  among  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Rawlins,  "  I  am  a  Mason." 
He  got  off  his  horse  and  kneeled  by  the 
dying  man,  who  gave  him  some  letters  out 
of  his  pocket.  When  he  came  back  Raw- 
lins had  tears  on  his  cheek.  The  man,  he 
told  us,  wanted  him  to  convey  some  sou- 
venir, a  miniature  or  a  ring — I  do  not  re- 
member what — to  his  wife,  who  was  in 
Alabama.  Rawlins  took  the  package,  and 
some  time  afterward  he  succeeded  in  send- 
ing it  to  the  woman. 

I  remained  out  late  that  night  convers-  t- 
ing  with  the  officers  who  had  been  in  the  , 
battle,  and  think  it  must  have  been  about 
eleven  o'clock  when  I  got  to  Grant's  head- 
quarters, where  I  was  to  sleep.      Two  or  f 
three  officers  who  had  been  out  with  me   k 
went  with  me  into  the  little  cottage  which 
Grant  had  taken  possession  of.     We  found  .. 
a    wounded    man    there,   a    tall    and  fine- 
looking  man — a   Confederate.      He  stood 
up  suddenly  and  said:  "  For  God's  sake, 
gentlemen,  kill   me!      Will  some  one  kill 
me  ?     I  am  in  such  anguish  that  it  will   be 
mercy  to  do  it — I  have  got  to  die — kill  me 
— don't  let  me  suffer!  "     We  sent  for  a  sur- 
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geon,  who  examined  his  case,  but  said  it 
was  hopeless.  He  had  been  shot  through 
the  head,  so  that  the  bullet  cut  off  the 
optic  nerve  of  both  eyes.  He  could  never 
see  again.     Before  morning  he  died. 

GRANT    BEHIND    VICKSBURG. 

After  the  battle  of  Champion's  Hill, 
Pemberton  started  towards  Vicksburg, 
but  made  a  stand  at  the  Big  Black  bridge. 
On  the  17th  he  was  routed  from  there 
and  retreated  rapidly  into  Vicksburg. 
Grant  was  not  long  after  him.  By  the 
evening  of  the  18th  he  had  his  army  be- 
hind the  town,  and  by  the  20th  his  invest- 
ment was  so  complete  that  I  telegraphed 
Mr.  Stanton: 

"  Probably  the  town  will  be  carried  to- 
day." 

The  assault  expected  was  not  made  un- 
til the  morning  of  the  22d.  It  failed,  but 
without  heavy  loss.  At  two  p.m.,  however, 
McClernand,  who  was  on  the  left  of  our 
lines,  reported  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  two  forts  of  the  rebel  line,  was  hard 
pressed,  and  in  great  need  of  reinforce- 
ments. Not  doubting  that  he  had  really 
succeeded  in  taking  and  holding  the  works 
he  pretended  to  hold,  General  Grant  sent 


a  division  to  his  support,  and  at  the  same 
time  ordered  Sherman  and  McPherson  to 
make  new  attacks.  McClernand's  report 
was  false,  for  although  a  few  of  his  men 
had  broken  through  in  one  place,  he  had 
not  taken  a  single  fort,  and  the  result  of 
the  second  assault  was  disastrous  :  we 
were  repulsed,  losing  quite  heavily,  when 
but  for  his  error  the  total  loss  of  the  day 
would  have  been  inconsiderable. 

The  failure  of  the  22d  convinced  Grant 
of  the  necessity  of  a  regular  siege,  and 
immediately  the  army  settled  down  to 
that.  We  were  in  an  incomparable  posi- 
tion for  a  siege  as  regarded  the  health  and 
comfort  of  our  men.  The  high  wooded 
hills  afforded  pure  air  and  shade,  and  the 
deep  ravines  abounded  in  springs  of  excel- 
lent water,  and  if  they  failed  it  was  easy 
to  bring  it  from  the  Mississippi.  Our  line 
of  supplies  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of 
fruit  all  about  us.  I  frequently  met  sol- 
diers coming  into  camp  with  buckets  full 
of  mulberries,  blackberries,  and  red  and 
yellow  wild  plums. 

The  army  was  deployed  at  this  time  in 
the  following  order:  The  right  of  the  be- 
sieging force  was  held  by  General  Sher- 
man,   whose    forces    ran    from    the    river 
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along  the  bluffs  around  the  northeast  of 
the  town.  Sherman's  front  was  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  enemy  than  that  of  any 
other  corps,  and  the  approach  less  advan- 
tageous, but  he  began  his  siege  works  with 
great  energy  and  admirable  skill.  Every- 
thing I  saw  of  Sherman  at  the  Vicksburg 
siege  increased  my  admiration  for  him. 
He  was  a  very  brilliant  man,  and  an  ex- 
cellent commander  of  a  corps.  Sherman's 
information  was  great,  and  he  was  a  clever 
talker.  He  always  liked  to  have  people 
about  who  could  keep  up  with  his  conver- 
sation; besides,  he  was  genial  and  unaf- 
fected. I  particularly  admired  his  loyalty 
to  Grant.  He  had  criticised  the  expedi- 
tion frankly  in  the  first  place,  but  had 
supported  every  movement  with  all  his  en- 
ergy, and  now  that  we  were  in  the  rear  of 
Vicksburg  gave  loud  praise  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

To  the  left  of  Sherman  lay  the  Seven- 
teenth Army  Corps,  under  Major-General 
J.  B.  McPherson.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  officers  we  had.  He  was  but  thirty- 
four  years  old  at  the  time,  and  a  very 
handsome,  gallant-looking  man,  with 
rather  a  dark  complexion,  dark  eyes,  and 
a  most  cordial  manner.  McPherson  was 
an  engineer  officer  of  fine  natural  ability 
and  extraordinary  acquirements,  having 
graduated  number  one  in  his  class  at  West 
Point,  and  was  held  in  high  estimation 
by  Grant  and  his  professional  brethren. 
Halleck  gave  him  his  start  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  he  had  been  with  Grant  at 
Donelson  and  ever  since.  He  was  a  man 
without  any  pretensions,  and  always  had 
a  pleasant  shake-hands  for  you. 

To  McPherson's  left  was  the  Thirteenth 
Army  Corps,  under  Major-General  John 
A.  McClernand.  Next  to  Grant  he  was 
the  ranking  officer  in  the  army.  The  ap- 
proaches on  his  front  were  most  favorable 
to  us  and  the  enemy's  line  of  works  evi- 
dently much  the  weakest  there,  but  he  was 
very  inefficient  and  slow  in  pushing  his 
siege  operations.  Grant  had  resolved  on 
the  23d  to  relieve  McClernand  for  his  false 
despatch  of  the  day  before  stating  that  he 
held  two  of  the  enemy's  forts;  but  he 
changed  his  mind,  concluding  that  it  would 
be  better,  on  the  whole,  to  leave  him  in 
his  command  till  the  siege  was  concluded. 
My  own  judgment  of  McClernand  at  that 
time  was  that  he  had  not  the  qualities 
necessary  for  the  commander  even  of  a 
regiment.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  not 
a  military  man;  he  was  a  politician  and  a 
member  of  Congress.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  good   deal   of  a  certain  kind  of  talent, 


not  of  a  high  order,  but  not  one  of  intel- 
lectual accomplishments.  His  education 
was  that  which  a  man  gets  who  is  in  Con- 
gress five  or  six  years.  In  short,  McCler- 
nand was  merely  a  smart  man — quick* 
very  active-minded;  but  his  judgment  was 
not  solid,  and  he  looked  after  himself  a 
good  deal.  Mr.  Lincoln  also  looked  out 
carefully  for  McClernand.  It  was  a  great 
thing  to  get  McClernand  into  the  war 
in  the  first  place,  for  his  natural  pre-  * 
disposition,  one  would  have  supposed,  " 
would  have  been  to  sympathize  with  the  ♦ 
South.  As  long  as  he  adhered  to  the  wan 
he  carried  his  Illinois  constituency  with 
him;  and  chiefly  for  this  reason,  doubtless, 
Lincoln  made  it  a  point  to  take  special 
care  of  him.  In  doing  this  the  President 
really  served  the  greater  good  of  the 
cause.  But  from  the  circumstance  of 
Lincoln's  supposed  friendship,  McCler- 
nand had  more  consequence  in  the  army 
than  he  deserved. 

McClernand,  Sherman,  and  McPherson 
were  Grant's  three  chief  officers,  but  there 
were  many  subordinate  officers  of  value  in 
his  army,  not  a  few  of  whom  became  after- 
wards men  of  distinction.  In  order  to  set 
the  personnel  of  the  commanding  force 
distinctly  before  the  reader,  I  quote  here 
a  semi-official  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Stanton,  at  his  request,  in  July,  after 
the  siege  had  ended.  This  letter  has 
never  been  published  before,  and  it  gives 
my  judgment  at  that  time  of  the  subor- 
dinate officers  of  the  Vicksburg  campaign. 
Cairo,  III.,  July  12,  1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  despatch  of  June  29th  desiring 
me  to  continue  my  "sketches"  I  have  to-day  seen 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  sent  down  the  river,  but 
had  not  arrived  when  I  left  Vicksburg  on  the  5th 
inst. 

Let  me  describe  the  generals  of  division  and  bri- 
gade in  Grant's  army,  in  the  order  of  the  army  corps 
to  which  they  are  attached,  beginning  with  the  Thir- 
teenth. 

The  most  prominent  officer  of  the  Thirteenth 
Corps,  next  to  the  commander  of  the  corps,  is  Briga- 
dier-General A.  P.  Hovey.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  In- 
diana, and  from  forty  to  forty-five  years  old.  He  is 
ambitious,  active,  nervous,  irritable,  energetic,  clear- 
headed, quick-witted,  and  prompt-handed.  He 
works  with  all  his  might  and  all  his  mind  ;  and,  un- 
like most  volunteer  officers,  makes  it  his  business  to 
learn  the  military  profession  just  as  if  he  expected  to 
spend  his  life  in  it.  He  distinguished  himself  most 
honorably  at  Port  Gibson  and  Champion's  Hill,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  officers  in  this  army.  He  is  a  man 
whose  character  will  always  command  respect, 
though  he  is  too  anxious  about  his  personal  renown 
and  his  own  advancement  to  be  considered  a  first- 
rate  man  morally,  judged  by  the  high  standard  of 
men  like  Grant  and  Sherman. 

Hovey's  principal  brigadiers  are  General  McGinnis 
and  Colonel  Slack.  McGinnis  is  brave  enough,  but 
too  excitable.      He    lost  his  balance  at  Champion's 
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Hill.  He  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  more  than  a  briga- 
dier. Slack  is  a  solid,  steady  man,  brave,  thorough, 
and  sensible,  but  will  never  set  the  river  afire.  His 
education  is  poor,  but  he  would  make  a  respectable 
brigadier-general,  and  I  know  hopes  to  be  pro- 
'rnoted. 

Next   to    Hovey    is    Osterhaus.     This    general    is 

universally  well   spoken  of.     He  is  a  pleasant,  genial 

fellow,  brave  and  quick,  and  makes  a  first-rate  report 

of  a  reconnaissance.      There  is  not  another  general 

in  this  army  who  keeps  the  commander-in-chief  so 

well  informed  concerning  whatever  happens  at  his 

^outposts.       As  a   disciplinarian    he   is   not   equal   to 

_  Hovey,  but  is  much   better  than  some  others.     On 

the  battlefield  he  lacks  energy  and  concentrativeness. 

*  His  brigade  commanders  are  all  colonels,  and  I  don't 

>  know  much  of  them. 

The  third  division  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps  is  com- 
manded by  General  A.  J.  Smith,  an  old  cavalry  offi- 
cer of  the  regular  service.  He  is  intrepid  to  reck- 
lessness, his  head  is  clear  though  rather  thick,  his 
disposition  honest  and  manly,  though  given  to  boast- 
ing and  self-exaggeration  of  a  gentle  and  innocent 
kind.  His  division  is  well  cared  for,  but  is  rather 
famous  for  slow  instead  of  rapid  marching.  Mc- 
Clernand,  however,  disliked  him,  and  kept  him  in 
the  rear  throughout  the  late  campaign.  He  is  a 
good  officer  to  command  a  division  in  an  army  corps, 
but  shouid  not  be  intrusted  with  any  important  inde- 
pendent command. 

Smith's  principal  brigadier  is  General  Burbridge, 
whom  I  judge  to  be  a  mediocre  officer,  brave,  rather 
pretentious,  a  good  fellow,  not  destined  to  greatness. 

The  fourth  division  in  the  Thirteenth  Corps  is 
General  Carr's.  He  has  really  been  sick  throughout 
the  campaign,  and  had  leave  to  go  home  several  weeks 
since,  but  stuck  it  out  till  the  surrender.  This  may 
account  for  a  critical,  hang-back  disposition  which 
he  has  several  times  exhibited.  He  is  a  man  of 
more  cultivation,  intelligence,  and  thought  than  his 
colleagues  generally.  The  discipline  in  his  camps  I 
have  thought  to  be  poor  and  careless.  He  is  brave 
enough,  but  lacks  energy  and  initiative. 

Carr's  brigadiers  comprise  General  M.  K.  Lawler 
and  General  Lee  of  Kansas.  Lee  is  an  unmitigated 
humbug.  Lawler  weighs  250  pounds,  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  was  a  Douglas  Democrat,  belongs  in 
Shawneetown,  111.,  and  served  in  the  Mexican  War. 
He  is  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  has  about  as  much 
brains.  But  his  purpose  is  always  honest,  and  his 
sense  is  always  good.  He  is  a  good  disciplinarian 
and  a  first-rate  soldier.  He  once  hung  a  man  of 
his  regiment  for  murdering  a  comrade  without 
reporting  the  case  to  his  commanding  general,  either 
before  or  after  the  hanging,  but  there  was  no  doubt 
the  man  deserved  his  fate.  Grant  has  two  or  three 
times  gently  reprimanded  him  for  indiscretions,  but 
is  pretty  sure  to  go  and  thank  him  after  a  battle. 
Carr's  third  brigadier  I  don't  know. 

In  the  Fifteenth  Corps  there  are  two  major-gener- 
als who  command  divisions,  namely,  Steele  and  Blair, 
and  one  brigadier,  Tuttle.  Steele  has  also  been  sick 
through  the  campaign,  but  has  kept  constantly  at  his 
post.  He  is  a  gentlemanly,  pleasant  fellow.  .  .  . 
Sherman  has  a  high  opinion  of  his  capacity,  and 
every  one  says  that  he  handles  troops  with  great  cool- 
ness and  skill  in  battle.  To  me  his  mind  seems  to 
work  in  a  desultory  way,  like  the  mind  of  a  captain 
of  infantry  long  habituated  to  garrison  duty  at  a 
frontier  post.  He  takes  things  in  bits,  like  a  gossip- 
ing companion,  and  never  comprehensively  and 
strongly  like  a  man  of  clear  brain  and  a  ruling  pur- 
pose. But  on  the  whole  I  consider  him  one  of  the 
best   division  generals  in  this  army  ;  but  you  cannot 


rely  on  him  to  make  a  logical  statement  or  to  exer- 
cise any  independent  command. 

Of  Steele's  brigadiers.  Colonel  Woods  eminently 
deserves  promotion.  A  Hercules  in  form,  in  energy, 
and  in  pertinacity,  he  is  both  safe  and  sure.  Colo- 
nel Manter  of  Missouri  is  a  respectable  officer  ;  Colo- 
nel Farrar  of  Missouri  is  of  no  account  ;  General 
Thayer  is  a  fair,  but  not  first-rate  officer. 

Frank  Blair  is  about  the  same  as  an  officer  that  he 
is  as  a  politician.  He  is  intelligent,  prompt,  de- 
termined, rather  inclining  to  disorder,  a  poor  dis- 
ciplinarian but  a  brave  fighter.  I  judge  that  he  will 
soon  leave  the  army  and  that  he  prefers  his  seat  in 
Congress  to  his  commission. 

In  Frank  Blair's  division  there  are  two  brigadier- 
generals,  Ewing  and  Lightburn.  Ewing  seems  to 
possess  many  of  the  qualities  of  his  father,  whom 
you  know  better  than  I  do,  I  suppose.  Lightburn 
has  not  served  long  with  this  army,  and  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  learning  his  measure.  Placed  in  a 
command  during  the  siege  where  General  Sherman 
himself  directed  what  was  to  be  done,  he  has  had  lit- 
tle to  do.  He  seems  to  belong  to  the  heavy  rather 
than  the  rapid  department  of  the  forces. 

Colonel  Giles  Smith  is  one  of  the  very  best  briga- 
diers in  Sherman's  corps,  perhaps  the  best  of  all  next 
to  Colonel  Woods.  He  only  requires  the  chance,  to 
develop  into  an  officer  of  uncommon  power  and  use- 
fulness. There  are  plenty  of  men  with  generals' 
commissions  who,  in  all  military  respects,  are  not  fit 
to  tie  his  shoes. 

Of  General  Tuttle,  who  commands  Sherman's 
third  division,  I  have  already  spoken,  and  need  not 
here  repeat  it.  Bravery  and  zeal  constitute  his  only 
qualifications  for  command.  His  principal  brigadier 
is  General  Mower,  a  brilliant  officer,  but  not  of  large 
mental  caliber.  Colonel  Woods,  who  commands 
another  of  his  brigades,  is  greatly  esteemed  by  Gen- 
eral Grant,  but  I  do  not  know  him  ;  neither  do  I 
know  the  commander  of  his  third  brigade. 

Three  divisions  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  have  been 
serving  in  Grant's  army  for  some  time  past.  They 
are  all  commanded  by  brigadier-generals,  and  the 
brigades  by  colonels.  The  first  of  these  divisions  to 
arrive  before  Vicksburg  was  Lauman's.  This  gen- 
eral got  his  promotion  by  bravery  in  the  field  and 
Iowa  political  influence.  He  is  totally  unfit  to  com- 
mand— a  very  good  man,  but  a  very  poor  general. 
His  brigade  commanders  are  none  of  them  above 
mediocrity.  The  next  division  of  the  Sixteenth 
Corps  to  join  the  Vicksburg  army  was  General  Kim- 
ball's. He  is  not  so  bad  a  commander  as  Lauman, 
but  he  is  bad  enough  ;  brave  of  course,  but  lacking 
the  military  instinct  and  the  genius  of  generalship. 
I  don't  know  any  of  his  brigade  commanders.  The 
third  division  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  now  near  Vicks- 
burg is  that  of  General  W.  S.  Smith.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  officers  in  that  army.  A  rigid  disciplinarian, 
his  division  is  always  ready  and  always  safe.  A 
man  of  brains,  a  hard  worker,  unpretending,  quick, 
suggestive,  he  may  also  be  a  little  crotchety,  for  such 
is  his  reputation  ;  but  I  judge  that  he  only  needs  the 
opportunity  to  render  great  services.  What  his 
brigade  commanders  are  worth  I  can't  say,  but  I  am 
sure  they  have  a  first-rate  schoolmaster  in  him. 

I  now  come  to  the  Seventeenth  Corps  and  to  its 
most  prominent  division  general,  Logan.  This  is  a 
man  of  remarkable  qualities  and  peculiar  character. 
Heroic  and  brilliant,  he  is  sometimes  unsteady.  In- 
spiring his  men  with  his  own  enthusiasm  on  the  field 
of  battle,  he  is  splendid  in  all  its  crash  and  commo- 
tion, but  before  it  begins  he  is  doubtful  of  the  result, 
and  after  it  is  over  he  is  fearful  we  may  yet  be 
beaten.     A  man  of  instinct  and  not  of  reflection,  his 
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judgments  are  often  absurd,  but  his  extemporane- 
ous opinions  are  very  apt  to  be  right.  Deficient  in 
education,  deficient,  too,  in  a  nice  and  elevated  moral 
sense,  he  is  full  of  generous  attachments  and  sincere 
animosities.  On  the  whole,  few  can  serve  the  cause 
of  the  country  more  effectively  than  he,  and  none 
serve  it  more  faithfully. 

Logan's  oldest  brigade  commander  is  General 
John  D.  Stevenson  of  Missouri.  He  is  a  person  of 
much  talent,  but  a  grumbler.  He  was  one  of  the 
oldest  colonels  in  the  volunteer  service,  but  because 
he  had  always  been  an  anti-slavery  man  all  the  others 
were  promoted  before  him.  This  is  still  one  of  his 
grounds  for  discontent,  and  in  addition  younger 
brigadiers  have  been  put  before  him  since.  Thus 
the  world  will  not  go  to  suit  him.  He  has  his  own 
notions,  too,  of  what  should  be  done  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  General  McPherson  has  twice  during  this 
campaign  had  to  rebuke  him  very  severely  for  his 
failure  to  come  to  time  on  critical  occasions. 

Logan's  second  brigade  is  commanded  by  General 
Leggett  of  Ohio.  This  officer  has  distinguished 
himself  during  the  siege,  and  will  be  likely  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  hereafter.  He  possesses  a  clear 
head,  an  equable  temper,  and  great  propulsive  power 
over  his  men.  He  is  also  a  hard  worker,  and  what- 
ever he  touches  goes  easily.  The  third  brigade  of 
this  division  has  for  a  short  time  been  commanded 
by  Colonel  Force.  I  only  know  that  Logan,  Mc- 
Pherson, and  Grant  all  think  well  of  him. 

Next  in  rank  among  McPherson's  division  gen- 
erals is  McArthur.  He  has  been  in  the  reserve 
throughout  the  campaign  and  has  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  his  metal.  He  is  a  shrewd, 
steady  Scotchman,  trustworthy  rather  than  brilliant, 
good  at  hard  knocks,  but  not  a  great  commander. 
Two  of  his  brigadiers,  however,  have  gained  very 
honorable  distinction  in  this  campaign  :  namely, 
Crocker,  who  commanded  Quinby's  division  at  Port 
Gibson,  Raymond,  Jackson,  and  Champion's  Hill  ; 
and  Ransom.  Crocker  was  sick  throughout,  and  as 
soon  as  Quinby  returned  to  his  command  had  to  go 
away,  and  it  is  feared  may  never  be  able  to  come 
back.  He  is  an  officer  of  great  promise  and  remark- 
able power.  Ransom  has  commanded  on  McPher- 
son's right  during  the  siege,  and  has  exceeded  every 
other  brigadier  in  the  zeal,  intelligence,  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  his  siege  works  were  constructed 
and  pushed  forward.  At  the  time  of  the  surrender 
his  trenches  were  so  well  completed  that  the  engi- 
neers agreed  that  they  offered  the  best  opportunity  in 
the  whole  of  our  lines  for  the  advance  of  storming 
columns.  Captain  Comstock  told  me  that  ten  thou- 
sand men  could  there  be  marched  under  cover  up  to 
the  very  lines  of  the  enemy.  In  the  assault  of  May 
22d,  Ransom  was  equally  conspicuous  for  the  bravery 
with  which  he  exposed  himself.  No  young  man  in 
all  this  army  has  more  future  than  he. 

The  third  brigade  of  McArthur's  division,  that  of 
General  Reid,  has  been  detached  during  the  cam- 
paign at  Lake  Providence  and  elsewhere,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  make  General  R.'s  acquaintance. 

The  third  division  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps  was 
commanded  during  the  first  of  the  siege  by  General 
Quinby.  This  officer  was  also  sick  and,  I  dare  say, 
did  not  do  justice  to  himself.  A  good  commander 
of  a  division  he  is  not,  though  he  is  a  most  excellent 
and  estimable  man,  and  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  the 
soldiers  with  much  affection.  But  he  lacks  order, 
system,  command,  and  is  the  very  opposite  of  his 
successor,  General  John  E.   Smith,  who  with  much 


less  intellect  than  Quinby  has  a  great  deal  betti.r 
sense,  with  a  firmness  of  character,  a  steadiness  01 
hand,  and  a  freedom  from  personal  irritability  and 
jealousy  which  must  soon  produce  the  happiest 
effect  upon  the  division.  Smith  combines  with  these 
natural  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  commander  a  con-l 
scientious  devotion,  not  merely  to  the  doing,  but  also 
to  the  learning  of  his  duty,  which  renders  him  a 
better  and  better  general  every  day.  He  is  also  fit 
to  be  intrusted  with  any  independent  command 
where  judgment  and  discretion  are  as  necessary  as 
courage  and  activity,  for  in  him  all  these  qualities 
seem  to  be  happily  blended  and  balanced. 

Of  General  Matthies,  who  commands  the  brigade 
in  this  division  so  long  and  so  gallantly  commanded 
by  the  late  Colonel  Boomer,  I  hear  the  best  accounts, 
but  do  not  know  him  personally.  The  medical  in- 
spector tells  me  that  no  camps  in  the  lines  are  kept 
in  so  good  condition  as  his,  and  General  Sherman, 
under  whom  he  lately  served,  speaks  of  him  as  a 
very  valuable  officer.  The  second  brigade  is  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Sanborn,  a  steady,  mediocre 
sort  of  man  ;  the  third  by  Colonel  Holmes,  whom  I 
don't  know  personally,  but  who  made  a  noble  fight 
at  Champion's  Hill  and  saved  our  center  there  from 
being  broken. 

General  Herron's  division  is  the  newest  addition  to 
the  forces  under  Grant,  except  the  Ninth  Corps,  of 
which  I  know  nothing  except  that  its  discipline  and 
organization  exceed  those  of  the  Western  troops. 
Herron  is  a  driving,  energetic  sort  of  young  fellow, 
not  deficient  either  in  self-esteem  or  in  common 
sense,  and,  as  I  judge,  hardly  destined  to  distinctions 
higher  than  those  he  has  already  acquired.  Of  his 
two  brigadiers,  Vandever  has  not  proved  himself  of 
much  account  during  the  siege  ;  Orme  I  have  seen, 
but  do  not  know.  Herron  has  shown  a  great  deal 
more  both  of  capacity  and  force  than  either  of  them. 
But  he  has  not  the  first  great  requisite  of  a  soldier, 
obedience  to  orders,  and  believes  too  much  in  doing 
things  his  own  way.  Thus,  for  ten  days  after  he  had 
taken  his  position,  he  disregarded  the  order  properly 
to  picket  the  bottom  between  the  bluff  and  the  river 
on  his  left.  He  had  made  up  his  own  mind  that 
nobody  could  get  out  of  the  town  by  that  way,  and 
accordingly  neglected  to  have  the  place  thoroughly 
examined  in  order  to  render  the  matter  clear  and 
certain.  Presently  Grant  discovered  that  men  from 
the  town  were  making  their  escape  through  that  bot- 
tom, and  then  a  more  peremptory  command  to  Herron 
set  the  matter  right  by  the  establishment  of  the  neces- 
sary pickets. 

I  must  not  omit  a  general  who  formerly  commanded 
a  brigade  in  Logan's  division  and  has  for  some  time 
been  detached  to  a  separate  command  at  Milliken's 
Bend.  I  mean  General  Dennis.  He  is  a  hard- 
headed,  hard-working,  conscientious  man,  who  never 
knows  when  he  is  beaten,  and  consequently  is  very 
hard  to  beat.  He  is  not  brilliant,  but  safe,  sound, 
and  trustworthy.  His  predecessor  in  that  command. 
General  Sullivan,  has  for  some  time  been  at  Grant's 
headquarters,  doing  nothing  with  more  energy  and 
effect  than  he  would  be  likely  to  show  in  any  other 
line  of  duty.  He  is  a  gentlemanly  fellow,  intelli- 
gent, a  charming  companion,  but  heavy,  jovial,  and 
lazy. 

I  might  write  another  letter  on  the  staff  officers 
and  staff  organization  of  Grant's  army,  should  you 
desire  it.  Yours  faithfully, 

C.  A.  Dana. 

Mr.  Stanton. 


